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Preface 


E  OF  THE  MOST  cheerful  thoughts  of  a  Chris- 
ian  is  the  fact  that  God  tells  us  that  man  is  made 
n  His  own  image.  Not  as  an  equal  by  any  means, 
an  ability  —  above  that  given  to  the  other  animals 
that  God  made  —  to  love,  to  think,  and  to  grow  better  every 
day  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  we  take  of  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  learn  from  Him.  Along  with  this  thought,  it  came 
to  my  mind  that  we  can  learn  something  from  almost  anyone 
we  meet  and  talk  with. 

Often  on  our  various  trips  for  business  and  pleasure  — 
they  went  hand  in  hand  —  John  and  I  have  talked  of  these 
two  thoughts  and  wished  we  had  written  down  what  the  one 
or  the  other  had  said.  Some  of  their  viewpoints  seemed 
funny,  some  were  helpful  and  instructive,  and  some  others 
we  did  not  agree  with. 

A  number  of  them  are  embodied  in  this  little  book  — 
thoughts  of  John’s  family  and  life. 

-  R.  J.  B. 
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CHAPTER  1 

Some  Early  Facts  About  the  Bolling  Family, 
and  an  Ancient  Manuscript 

HF.N  YOU  WERE  A  CHILD,  and  had  played  too 
long,  were  tired,  sleepy  and  unhappy,  did  your  dad¬ 
dy  or  your  mother  take  you  in  their  arms,  hug  you 
tight  and,  in  that  special  voice  that  you  loved,  say  “Once  up¬ 
on  a  time  .  .  .  ”?  Then  as  you  snuggled  close  in  anticipation, 
and  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  to  decide  which  of  their 
store  of  stories  would  be  the  most  appropriate,  all  your 
troubles  vanished,  and  you  were  again  the  happy  little  child 
God  meant  for  vou  to  be.  Much  local  folklore  has  been 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  in  this  way, 
and  often  the  facts  are  interesting,  authentic  and  helpful. 

So  I,  the  author,  hope  that  you,  the  reader  of  this  tale, 
will  find  it  somewhat  interesting,  not  totally  unauthentic  and 
a  little  helpful  — on  a  rainy  afternoon. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  to  be  exact, 
the  Elliott  children  were  playing  in  the  water  near  their 
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home,  close  to  the  Nottoway  River  in  Virginia.  It  had  rain¬ 
ed,  and  a  number  of  little  brooks  were  hurrying  the  water 
to  the  river.  Each  child  had  a  boat,  just  a  little  piece  of  board 
with  its  name  gayly  printed  on  it.  They  would  launch  their 
boats  at  the  same  time  and,  following  the  rules,  would  see 
which  boat  could  reach  the  river  first.  It  was  a  lot  of  fun, 
and  Ann,  aged  thirteen,  was  so  engrossed  that  she  did  not 
notice  that  her  mother  had  called,  “Ann!”  twice,  but  when, 
in  a  much  more  positive  voice,  she  called,  “Nancy  Willis  El¬ 
liott,”  Ann  ran  at  once,  as  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
dawned  upon  her.  Her  wedding  dress  was  to  be  fitted,  and 
it  was  important,  for  wasn’t  she  marrying  the  nicest  boy 
anywhere  around  —  Samuel  Pryor  Bolling,  the  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Mary  Pryor  Bolling? 

150  years  more  or  less  have  passed  since  this  incident, 
and  all  the  witnesses  have  gone  to  that  land  above  —  or  do 
tale-carriers  go  there?  So  this  may  not  be  totally  authentic, 
but  nevertheless  these  young  people  were  married  on  August 
12,  1807,  and  went  to  live  on  “Bolling  Hill.”  The  will  of 
Samuel  P.  Bolling  was  probated  in  August,  1833,  according 
to  the  following,  which  tells  us  that  they  had  twenty-six  years 
of  happy  married  life.  From  the  surveyor’s  plat  of  Dinwiddie 
County,  Virginia,  1755-1865,  we  copy: 

By  order  of  Dinwiddie  Court:  I  have  surveyed  the  land  be¬ 
longing  to  the  estate  of  Samuel  P.  Bolling,  deceased,  lying 
in  Dinwiddie  Co.  on  the  North  side  of  the  Notoway  River 
and  have  laid  off  the  widow’s  dower. 

(Signed)  James  Hargrave,  S.  D.  C.  August,  1833 

The  life  of  this  early  family  on  Bolling  Hill  was  enriched 
by  four  little  children:  John  Alexander,  Richard  Elliott, 
Harriett  and  Mildred.  The  first,  named  for  his  two  grand- 
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fathers,  is  the  hero  of  our  story.  Richard  lived  a  rollicking 
life,  Harriett  married  Dr.  Feilds  (please  note  the  spelling), 
and  after  Dr.  Feilds’  death,  Harriet  married  the  father  of 
Thomas  Thweatt  Jones,  who  comes  prominently  into  our 
story.  Both  Harriett  and  Mr.  Jones  had  large  families  by 
their  previous  marriages,  and  because  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  intermarriages,  the  families  were  drawn  closely  to¬ 
gether,  but  our  story  does  not  go  back  that  far. 

From  some  copies  of  old  valuable  records  given  me  by 
a  very  helpful  cousin,  Elliott  Jones,  of  Houma,  Louisiana, 
I  give  you  the  following: 

John  Alexander  Bolling  married  Lucy  Burwell  Turnbull 
Randolph,  August  12,  1828,  at  Mrs.  Peggy  Randolph’s 
(Brunswick  Co.)  fee  $5.00.  Rev.  John  Grammer,  rector  of 
Sapony  Church,  performed  the  ceremony,  and  after  record¬ 
ing  this  in  the  Church  register,  he  wrote  beneath  ‘emigrated 
to  Mississippi.’ 

Among  the  interesting  papers  furnished  by  Mr.  Elliott 
Jones,  the  following  sketch,  written  in  its  quaint  style,  de¬ 
scribed  the  indolent,  easygoing  life  as  led  by  so  many  south¬ 
ern  gentlemen  of  that  day,  as  well  as  by  Grandfather’s  only 
brother: 


RICHARD  ELLIOTT  BOLLING  -  A  sketch 
By  Thomas  Goode  Tucker 

One  of  the  best-natured  and  most  lovable  men  around 
our  home  in  my  early  childhood  days  was  Richard  E.  Boll¬ 
ing  —  a  bachelor  and  a  born  sportsman,  familiar  with  the 
haunts  and  habits  of  every  kind  of  game,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  fisherman  I  ever  knew.  He  was  a  dead  shot,  keeping  a 
muzzle-loader  of  large  calibre  and  all  the  other  appurten¬ 
ances  of  the  sportsman  of  those  days  —  shot  belt,  powder 
flask,  and  game  bag. 
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He  had  lived  a  long  time  in  Mississippi  but  came  back 
to  Virginia,  and  during  the  war  made  his  home  with  W.  S. 
King,  for  whom  he  had  a  strong  affection.  When  Mr.  King 
set  up  in  business  at  Brooklyn,  he  went  with  him  and  soon 
organized  a  band  of  huntsmen  who  killed  more  deer,  then 
very  numerous,  than  any  other  sporting  club  in  the  state. 
Of  this  body  of  hunters,  Mr.  Bolling  was  the  acknowledged 
chief.  Charles  Abernathy  was  the  ‘driver’  and  followed  the 
hounds,  while  King,  F.  G.  Jones,  Jno.  Noble,  Clayton  Aber¬ 
nathy,  Jas.  M.  Worthington  and  others  were  on  the  stands. 

Mr.  Bolling,  when  not  hunting  or  fishing,  used  to  visit 
the  homes  of  the  friends  he  liked  best,  and  had  a  great  fond¬ 
ness  for  gardening.  He  had  an  aversion  to  regular  farming, 
however,  being  only  willing  to  occupy  himself  with  what 
pleased  and  amused  him.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  a 
man  in  1865,  and  being  naturally  of  a  meek  and  tender 
disposition,  it  cast  a  cloud  over  his  future  life. 

Here  I  pause  to  insert  a  word  written  today  by  Elliott 
Jones: 

The  circumstances  regarding  the  killing  of  this  man  are 
these:  A  large  man  and  a  bully  had  provoked  a  fight  with  a 
much  smaller  man.  Mr.  Bolling  intervened  and  the  instiga¬ 
tor  of  the  fight  knocked  him  down  backwards  over  a  bench 
and  began  mauling  him  while  he  was  down.  He  drew  his 
pocket  knife  and  stabbed  him.  The  knife  was  small  and 
disappeared  in  the  man’s  stomach  and  he  died  very  soon. 
There  was  no  prosecution. 

He  shrank  from  solitude,  and  seemed  unhappy  unless 
in  a  crowd  of  friends.  He  gradually  became  more  convivial, 
and  the  pain  his  rare  excesses  gave  Mr.  King  was  a  source 
of  deep  regret  and  remorse  to  him. 

When,  in  1875,  the  store  was  closed  and  the  family 
broken  up,  he  decided  to  go  to  Texas  to  a  nephew  (the 
present  John  William’s  father)  and  put  the  last  of  his  means 
into  a  sheep  farm.  He  left  in  December,  and  the  news  came 
back  in  May,  1876,  of  his  death  and  burial  in  that  far  dis- 
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tant  land.  Ah,  how  little  did  he  think  —  and  Mr.  King  — 
in  their  merry  hunts  and  fishing  trips  that  they  would  soon 
be  separated  forever  and  their  graves  made  in  separate  states. 

His  life  was  not  a  happy  one;  no  children  perpetuate  his 
name  and  his  memory  has  almost  faded  from  the  lives  of 
men.  No  one  can  point  to  the  home  he  built  or  the  land  he 
cleared.  A  good  and  excellent  man  ruined  by  the  idleness  of 
slavery  days.  Averse  to  business,  he  passed  his  time  in  pleas¬ 
ure,  while  his  means,  never  extensive,  gradually  dwindled 
away;  and  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  found  himself  with  only 
a  small  sum  of  money  and  no  real  estate,  forced  to  confront 
the  problem  of  earning  a  support.  His  plan  of  going  to 
Texas  to  live  with  his  nephew,  and  placing  his  small  capital 
in  sheep,  might  have  succeeded  if  he  had  gone  at  it  earlier; 
but,  with  impaired  health  and  only  a  small  flock,  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  have  accumulated  anything.  He 
died  leaving  his  property  to  his  nephew,  and  the  coterie  of 
sportmen  he  had  passed  most  of  his  life  with  being  scattered, 
there  were  few  to  lament  or  mourn  his  life’s  end. 

Careless  of  the  future,  content  to  enjoy  the  present,  his 
life  glided  away,  leaving  nothing  to  show  that  it  had  passed, 
as  a  keel  of  a  boat  leaves  no  track  in  the  waves.  I  shall  al¬ 
ways  remember  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  He  came  in  the 
fall  of  1875  to  tell  my  father  ‘good-bye’  and  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  King.  When  they  left,  he  got  on  his  horse,  a  large 
fine  bay  with  a  Texas  saddle,  and  sat  on  the  animal  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  lot  of  the  old  Negroes  who  had  hurried  to  tell 
‘Marse  Dick’  adieu.  It  is  of  that  moment  that  I  always  think 
of  him  when  his  image  is  in  my  mind  —  bidding  a  last  fare¬ 
well  to  people  he  was  never  to  meet  again,  with  the  wind¬ 
ing  sheet  unseen  by  all  folding  around  him.  Poor  man,  the 
Texas  trip  held  out  the  prospect  of  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  was  to  end  in  the  grave. 

Mr.  Bolling  had  many  good  qualities,  but  the  fatal 
idleness  of  antebellum  days  had  made  his  life  a  waste.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  the 
greatest  boon  to  the  South  it  could  have  received,  for  by 
throwing  the  Southern  man  on  his  own  resources,  it  incited 
a  vigorous  application  to  business  totally  unknown  before. 
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Let  us  trust  that,  after  all,  the  good  qualities  of  his 
natural  disposition  outweigh  the  errors  of  bad  education 
and  unhappy  environment,  and  that  after  life’s  fever,  he 
sleeps  well  .  .  . 

John  was  four  years  old  when  his  Uncle  Dick  came  to 
live  with  them  on  his  father’s  farm  on  Red  River.  He  re¬ 
members  his  coming  and  his  death.  On  his  arrival,  all  the 
neighbors  got  together  and  helped  build  him  a  little  log 
cabin.  The  logs,  shingles,  etc.,  were  handcut  and  hewn,  and 
after  his  death,  this  little  room  was  used  for  a  neighborhood 
school,  with  John’s  mother  as  the  teacher. 


CHAP  TER  2 

John  Alexander  Bolling  Settles 
in  Mississippi 

OHN  ALEXANDER  and  Lucy  settled  in  a  wilder¬ 
ness  home  in  Warren  County,  near  Vicksburg,  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  One  little  boy  after  another  was  born  to 
pie  until  they  had  five  of  them,  and  then,  to  their 
delight,  they  had  a  little  girl,  Margaret  Ann,  who  figures 
quite  prominently  in  our  story.  The  boys,  Samuel  Edwards, 
Thomas  Elliott  (our  John’s  father),  John  Alexander,  Robert 
Randalph,  and  William  Elliott  were  a  busy  happy  family. 
In  a  letter  to  one  of  her  brothers,  David  Randolph,  who 
was  going  to  school  at  Centre  College  in  Danville,  Kentucky, 
at  that  time,  the  little  mother,  Lucy,  wrote: 

You  must  write  to  your  old  sister.  I  think  this  letter  — 
[it  had  been  very  long]  —  deserves  at  least  three  answers.  I 
wear  caps  and  very  pretty  ones  too,  and  am  as  lively  and 
laugh  as  much  as  ever.  Mr.  William  King  is  at  work  on  the 
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gin  and  he  is  going  to  make  an  old-fashioned  biscuit  break 
to  help  old  Aunt  Beckie  out. 

Now,  Aunt  Beckie  was  her  cook,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
anyone  knows  what  a  biscuit  break  would  be.  But  we  will 
go  on  with  our  letter,  which  was  written  February  22,  1841. 

David,  I  wish  you  could  see  my  Thomas,  he  reminds 
me  more  of  you  than  anything  I  ever  saw,  he  is  quite  a  smart 
chap.  We  have  a  fine  set  of  chaps  anyhow.  Sammy  is  very 
hard  to  beat  with  his  red  head.  John  is  rather  fat  and  lazy 
.  .  .  We  expect  to  buy  our  summer  clothes  and  whatever 
we  need  with  bacon  and  lard.  We  killed  one  hundred  and 
nine  hogs  and  could  have  killed  more  but  I  thought  that 
would  do.  We  have  all  our  cotton  —  60  bales  —  to  pay  debts, 
but  it  is  selling  so  low  that  I  fear  it  will  bring  but  little 
money.  Your  brother  John  (meaning  Grandfather)  is  the 
same  old  seven  and  six,  trying  to  get  out  of  debt.  He  gets 
very  much  discouraged  but  I  tell  him  all  things  will  come 
straight  after  a  while.  We  are  teaching  the  boys  at  home, 
not  being  able  to  send  them  to  the  school.  They  are  fond  of 
their  books  and  learn  very  fast.  They  work  in  the  field  and 
study  one  lesson  a  day.  Sam  and  Tom  picked  out  nearly 
four  bales  of  cotton  and  John  and  Bob  are  good  cotton 
pickers  too. 

Lucy  goes  on  to  say  her  Uncle  William  Elliott  had  visit¬ 
ed  them,  and 

guess  what  he  gave  me  for  a  present  at  Christmas  —  two 
barrels  of  flour  and  a  barrel  of  apples.  Mary  writes  for  250 
pounds  of  lard  —  I  shall  charge  her  10c.  I  make  every  dol¬ 
lar  I  can  and  buy  only  necessities.  I  raised  63  turkeys  last 
year  and  shall  try  my  luck  again  if  I  live. 

I  suppose  you  want  to  hear  something  about  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  she  is  a  beautiful  child  now  —  (and  then,  lest  it  sound 
like  bragging,  Lucy  says:)  —  but  I  reckon  she  will  turn  ugly 
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like  all  the  rest.  Her  eyes  are  very  black  and  I  expect  her 
hair  will  be  a  dark  auburn  as  it  is  darker  than  it  was  at  first. 
She  is  very  sprightly  and  good  but  can’t  walk  yet.  Mary  is 
my  nurse  and  a  very  good  one. 

From  the  contents  of  this  letter  we  conclude  that  Grand¬ 
father  farmed  to  quite  an  extent,  to  raise  enough  feed  and 
produce  for  such  a  large  family  as  well  as  to  help  out  with 
his  cash  receipts.  One  of  the  tales  that  he  often  told  in  later 
life,  and  that  has  often  been  repeated,  giving  an  insight  into 
some  of  the  facts  of  this  earlier  life,  is  as  follows: 

One  time  they  had  a  cornfield  just  right  for  roasting 
ears,  and  Grandfather  noticed  that  these  ears  were  rapidly 
disappearing;  bear  tracks  pointed  to  the  guilty  party.  So,  at 
about  the  logical  time  of  day,  Grandfather,  with  a  vision 
of  some  nice  corn-fattened  bearmeat,  and  also  to  save  the 
com,  armed  himself  with  his  gun  and,  accompanied  by  his 
little  slave  boy  who  was  his  constant  companion,  started 
for  the  cornfield.  They  went  out  through  the  kitchen,  where 
Grandfather  found  a  nice  juicy  hambone,  which  he  gave 
to  his  delighted  little  partner. 

They  reached  the  field  and,  as  Grandfather  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  there  was  Mrs.  Bear  on  her  way  out  with  a  large 
armful  of  roasting  ears,  carrying  them  just  as  you  would,  and 
walking  on  her  hind  legs.  She  stopped  and  stared  at  them 
as  if  questioning  their  right  to  be  in  her  cornfield  —  she 
presented  a  dandy  target,  but  before  Grandfather  could  take 
aim,  the  little  slave  boy  threw  his  hambone  directly  at  her. 
She  dropped  her  com  and  ran  for  the  woods.  Grandfather’s 
first  thought  was  to  land  on  his  little  partner,  but  when  he 
looked  up  at  Grandfather  with  a  broad  grin,  and  said,  “Dat 
hambone  sure  fotch  her  around,”  Grandfather  could  do 
nothing  but  grin,  too. 
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But  it  seems  from  the  letters  and  other  records  that  the 
going  for  the  family  was  uphill,  and  Grandfather  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  to  pay  the  heavy  debts.  Lucy  found  the 
work  and  responsibility  too  heavy  for  her  small  shoulders,  so, 
in  1846,  Grandfather  sold  his  holdings  in  Mississippi  and 
moved  to  Tensas  Parish  in  Louisiana.  In  one  of  these  loca¬ 
tions  he  operated  a  stave  factory.  He  was  a  good  woodsman, 
and  selected  the  right  trees;  and  with  slave  labor  he  had 
them  sawed  into  the  proper  lengths  and  hewn  into  the 
staves.  Then,  while  the  sap  was  just  right,  they  were  shaped, 
and  fitted,  and  prepared  for  market.  Staves  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  barrels  were  in  much  demand  then,  as  most  commodi¬ 
ties  were  sold  in  barrels. 

Three  more  little  boys  were  bom  to  our  family,  but  only 
one,  Frederick,  survived.  Malaria  might  have  caused  the 
casualties,  and  with  the  birth  of  the  last  little  boy,  Lucy 
gave  up  her  life,  leaving  her  grief-stricken  family,  on  August 
16,  1848.  One  of  her  brothers’  families  took  little  Frederick, 
and  little  Margaret  Ann,  who  was  five  years  old,  went  into 
the  Robert  Randolph  home. 


C  H  A PT  E  R  3 


California,  Here  We  Come! 

RANDFATHER  with  his  five  sons,  Samuel  Ed¬ 
ward,  19,  Thomas  Elliott  (our  John’s  father),  aged 
j  16,  John  Alexander,  Jr.,  aged  14,  Robert  Randolph, 
aged  12,  and  William  Elliott,  aged  10,  was  in  a  quandary  as 
to  what  to  do.  He  felt  that  he  must  keep  them  all  together. 
This  was  in  1848,  when  there  was  much  talk  of  California. 
Unsettled  men  all  over  the  country  were  excited  about  the 
possibility  or  certainty  of  finding  a  gold  mine,  so  they  de¬ 
cided  to  go  —  it  would  at  least  be  adventurous.  They  went 
by  boat  from  New  Orleans  to  Yucatan,  overland  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  up  the  coast  by  boat  to  California.  John 
remembers  his  grandfather  speaking  of  the  Feather  River. 

Grandfather  was  a  good  hunter,  and  at  first  he  hunted 
the  wild  animals,  which  were  numerous,  and  sold  the  meat 
to  the  miners,  who  were  too  intent  on  their  gold  mining 
to  provide  food.  He  said  that,  by  this  means,  he  often  made 
more  money  than  the  miners.  They  bought  some  land  and 
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settled  down  peacefully,  but  life  was  not  that  easy  for  the 
poor  man.  One  of  the  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  broke  out  in 
New  Orleans,  and  the  call  came  for  him  to  come,  as  some  of 
the  family  were  stricken  and  he  was  known  to  be  a  good 
nurse  and  amateur  doctor.  So,  taking  the  four  younger  boys 
and  leaving  Samuel  in  charge  of  the  possessions,  he  came 
back  to  New  Orleans.  In  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  little  Fred¬ 
erick  died  of  the  dread  disease,  July  23,  1853. 

As  they  were  returning  to  California,  Grandfather  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  up  a  herd  of  cattle  in  Texas,  where  they  were 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  drive  them  with  them.  Game  was 
getting  scarcer,  and  they  had  the  land  all  ready  for  a  herd 
of  their  own.  It  was  a  long,  slow,  tedious  process,  as  the  cat¬ 
tle  must  be  grazed  along  from  one  waterhole  to  another. 
Indians  were  numerous  and  sometimes  not  too  friendly  but 
Grandfather  understood  them,  and  when  they  became  too 
hungry  and  began  to  be  unfriendly,  he  would  cut  them  out 
a  beef  to  eat,  and  while  they  celebrated,  he  would  hurry 
his  herd  on  to  get  as  far  away  from  them  as  possible. 

Once  a  band  of  Indians  had  followed  them  for  days.  A 
squaw  rode  up  alongside  of  little  Robert  Randolph  Bolling, 
took  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  put  it  upon  her  own  head.  He 
was  frightened,  thinking  his  scalp  would  go  next.  He  was 
very  freckled,  and  she  touched  her  own  face  in  a  number  of 
places,  laughing  heartily  at  his  freckles.  At  last,  she  returned 
his  hat,  and  rode  off,  laughing  merrily  back  at  him,  to  his 
great  relief. 

They  arrived  at  last.  The  cattle  thrived  on  this  rich 
California  soil,  and  the  family  decided  to  go  back  to  Texas 
and  get  some  more. 

However,  the  second  attempt  to  buy  cattle  in  Texas  and 
drive  them  back  to  California  was  not  successful  for  several 
reasons.  Cattle  were  scarcer  and  higher  priced;  also  the 
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United  States  government  had  made  a  ruling  that  every 
cavalcade  through  the  Indian-infested  territory  should  have 
a  military  escort.  So  Grandfather  and  William  went  back 
the  quickest  way  possible  but  the  three  other  boys  per¬ 
suaded  their  father  to  let  them  go  back  the  long  way  —  by 
boat  around  Cape  Horn.  It  was  a  very  hazardous  trip,  and 
the  boys  could  not  say  that  they  enjoyed  it.  They  were  de¬ 
layed  by  a  storm  during  which  their  sails  were  almost  tom 
to  shreds,  and  they  were  forced  to  bail  the  water  from  their 
boat  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  For  days  they  were  followed 
by  an  immense  whale.  They  tried  to  shoot  him  but  their 
guns  were  not  strong  enough  and  the  bullets  would  not 
penetrate  the  tough  hide.  They  were  indeed  glad  to  reach 
their  destination,  where  they  found  that  their  father  had 
given  them  up  for  lost,  since  the  trip  had  taken  six  months. 

They  were  grieved  to  learn,  though,  that  their  oldest 
brother,  Samuel  Edward,  had  died,  aged  26,  July  22,  1856. 
So  Grandfather  had  to  give  up  another  son  just  three  years 
after  the  death  of  little  Frederick. 

It  is  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  that 
Grandfather  and  the  boys  come  again  into  our  story,  so 
we  will  leave  them  in  California  and  tell  you  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  settlement  of  the  family  on  the  ranch  of  our 
story. 


CHAPTER  4 

The  Beginning  of  the  Bolling  Ranch 

ACK  IN  NED  ORLEANS,  in  the  Robert  Randolph 
home,  we  find  the  little  Margaret  Ann  —  the  one 
sister  of  the  boys  you  have  been  reading  about  —  a 
grown  lady.  She  had  been  to  Virginia  to  the  finishing  school 
maintained  by  her  Aunt  Harriet  Feilds,  and  during  her 
school  days,  met  the  man  of  her  choice.  Thomas  Thweatt 
school  days,  met  the  man  of  her  choice,  Thomas  Thweatt 
ly  gave  her  up.  In  an  old  letter  (May  8th,  1858)  she  writes: 

They  were  married  earlier  than  I  expected,  as  it  was  to 
be  kept  a  profound  secret  for  two  or  three  years,  which  was 
the  time  fixed  on  at  first  for  their  union,  but  they  changed 
their  minds  and  I  was  not  sorry,  as  I  greatly  disapprove  of 
long  engagements.  They  left  us  last  Monday  for  Va.;  it  was 
a  sorrowful  day  for  me,  as  I  could  not  help  being  distressed 
losing  one  who  had  been  a  dutiful,  confiding  and  affection¬ 
ate  daughter  to  me,  and  I  told  Tommy  that  it  was  well  that 
he  was  my  relation  and  I  loved  him;  otherwise  I  would 
pull  his  eyes  out  for  taking  Mag  away;  his  heart  is  tender 
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as  well  as  noble  and  it  was  a  trial  to  him  to  see  us  part  .  .  . 

To  add  to  her  sorrow,  her  own  little  girl  had  died,  and 
Uncle  Robert,  who  was  a  druggist,  was  anxious  to  get  away 
and  try  ranching  in  Texas.  They  had  two  cousins  who  lived 
on  the  coast  in  Jackson  County,  Texas,  so  Uncle  Robert 
Randolph  came  out  to  Texas  to  visit  Mr.  Frank  and  Mr. 
John  Burwell.  The  Frank  Burwell  place  was  exactly  where 
the  beautiful  bayshore  home  of  Vernon  Hensley  now  stands. 
An  old  underground  cistern  was  there  until  a  few  years  ago, 
marking  the  place.  The  John  Burwell  home  was  across  the 
river  from  where  the  lovely  Lafy  Ward  ranch  home  stands, 
in  what  was  called  Miller  Mott.  The  bend  in  the  river  at 
this  spot  is  still  known  by  boatmen  as  Burwell’s  Bend.  They 
were  students,  and  did  much  reading  and  studying  in  their 
own  homes;  they  were  also  boatmen,  and  spent  much 
time  fishing  and  sailing  up  and  down  the  rivers  for  pleasure 
and  business.  So,  in  visiting  them  on  his  quest  for  a  location, 
Uncle  Robert  Randolph  found  much  pleasure  in  the  trips 
up  and  down  the  Carancahuas. 

These  Carancahua  rivers  are  beautiful.  They  are  really 
bayous,  being  bodies  of  salt  water,  except  in  a  rainy  season 
when  they  really  become  rivers,  draining  thousands  of  acres 
of  this  South  Texas  plains  country.  Sometimes  the  banks 
are  wooded  with  the  trees  hanging  down  over  the  waters, 
draped  with  the  lovely  gray  moss.  This  moss  is  a  lichen 
growing  on  the  barks  of  the  trees  in  long,  flowing  bunches, 
sometimes  several  feet  long,  with  little  gray  leaves  growing 
in  clusters,  and  it  is  beautiful  as  it  sways  in  the  breeze.  Then 
again,  the  prairies  will  show  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
giving  the  boatmen  a  rare  glimpse  or  even  a  sweeping  view 
of  the  prairie  country.  The  East  and  West  Carancahua  come 
together  in  a  bend,  forming  the  Carancahua  Bay,  which 
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is  an  inlet  of  the  Matagorda  Bay.  “Carancahua”  is  an  Indian 
word  meaning  “wader.”  The  Carancahua  Indians  did  not 
like  to  swim,  and  would  often  walk  miles  to  find  a  fording 
spot  on  the  rivers.  Also,  “Matagorda”  means  “kill  a  fat 
one,”  which  is  probably  what  one  chief  would  tell  a  hunter 
going  out  for  food  —  a  buffalo  or  a  deer. 

So  it  turned  out  that  Robert  Randolph  found  his  loca¬ 
tion  in  a  small  tract  right  in  the  forks  of  these  two  rivers, 
which  was  for  sale. 

Waterways  were  the  only  highways  in  these  early  days, 
and,  naturally,  nearly  all  of  the  building  sites  of  the  early 
homes  were  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  even 
today  many  of  these  old  sites  are  still  the  scene  of  the  homes 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  home  that  Uncle  Robert  Ran¬ 
dolph  bought  — the  John  Bolling  ranch  of  our  story  — is  al¬ 
most  a  mile  from  the  forks,  and  it  is  a  gentle  slope  of  level 
prairie  from  the  home  to  the  forks.  The  sun  sets  in  its 
beauty  over  the  forks  as  seen  from  the  house  and,  no  doubt, 
the  Randolphs,  who  came  out  from  New  Orleans  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  to  find  escape  from  sorrows  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  also  to  find  a  quiet  place  to  rest  and  write, 
found  God  very  close  to  them. 

Much  of  the  inspiration  to  write  this  book  came  from 
a  collection  of  old  letters,  and  this  one  shows  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  doing  business  in  those  days.  The  post  office 
would  be  Indianola,  down  close  to  Pass  Cavallo,  which 
was  quite  a  city  at  that  time.  Letters  would  come  by  boats 
from  Galveston,  or  New  Orleans,  or  overland  by  riders,  and 
then  the  first  boatman  going  up  that  special  river  would 
deliver  it  to  your  private  wharf.  So  this  letter  came  overland 
from  Gonzales,  where  Mr.  Pilgrim  probably  lived. 
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Gonzales,  [Texas]  17th  dec/58  [1858] 
R.  H.  Randolph,  Esq., 

Dear  sir. 

Yours  of  the  15th  has  just  been  received  and  I  send  you 
a  warrantee  deed  to  the  land  named  to  Fulton,  Hensley 
@  CO  (Indianola)  who  are  instructed  to  deliver  to  you  on 
your  paying  them  $1000.00  for  which  take  their  receipt, 
which  you  will  please  forward  me  by  letter.  The  land  em¬ 
braces,  as  you  will  see,  all  the  land  in  the  forks  of  the 
Carancahuas  up  to  the  Moore  league,  being  ]/3  league.  The 
deed  is  fully  authenticated  for  record,  and  title  clear  and 
undisputed.  The  field  notes  are  from  the  patent  which  I 
hold. 


Respectfully  yours 

(signed)  Thomas  J.  Pilgrim. 

There  was  already  on  the  site  a  small  house,  to  which 
the  Randolphs  added  a  room  or  two,  and  Uncle  Robert 
Randolph  built  a  wooden  fence  between  the  two  rivers 
which  enclosed  the  pasture,  as  the  two  rivers  formed  the 
boundary  on  the  other  sides  of  an  irregular  triangle.  This 
was  the  first  enclosed  pasture  in  the  neighborhood,  and,  as 
a  source  of  revenue,  several  men  sent  him  horses  and 
cattle  to  pasture  for  them.  He  gardened  and  farmed  on  a 
small  scale,  and  their  son  was  sent  to  San  Antonio  to  an 
Episcopal  school,  and  Aunt  Hattie  wrote  in  peace. 

Neighbors  up  and  down  the  river  were  friends,  and 
friendship  in  those  days  meant  helping  each  other  in  distress 
as  well  as  enjoying  all  the  different  gatherings.  When  there 
was  sickness,  neighbors  left  their  own  homes  and  duties,  and 
cared  for  the  sick.  Housewarmings,  birthday  dinners,  and 
parties  of  all  kinds  were  gay  gatherings  indeed,  as  up  and 
down  the  Carancahuas  they  traveled  on  horseback,  in  wag- 
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ons,  surreys,  and  buggies,  and  even  by  sailboat.  Up  the  West 
Carancahua  were  the  Dutarts,  the  Uncle  Bud  McDowells, 
and  Uncle  “Maj”  Garrett,  and  on  the  East  Carancahua,  the 
McChesney  family  and  the  LaBauves.  Down  below  on  the 
west  side  lived  the  Lafy  Ward  family,  who  owned  thousands 
of  acres,  and  whose  beautiful  home  still  is  a  showplace  — 
the  old  Ward  home,  which  has  more  recently  been  modern¬ 
ized  and  beautified  by  the  Fletcher  family.  Still  on  the  west 
side,  and  farther  down,  is  the  C.  S.  Mitchell  home,  which  is 
an  old  landmark  still  furnished  with  some  of  the  lovely 
old  furniture,  and  is  a  lovely  place  to  visit.  Then  it  is  only 
a  mile  or  so  to  the  home  of  Milam  and  Lillian  Simons. 
This  home  has  a  real  romantic  history,  and  no  doubt  it 
will  someday  be  written.  Vernon  and  Babe  Hensley  have 
built  their  home  a  short  distance  down  the  bay,  and  this  is 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Frank  Burvvell  home.  Most  of  the  land 
west  of  these  sites  was  owned  by  the  famous  Traylor  family, 
and  most  of  it  is  still  possessed  by  the  descendants  of  this 
family.  Many  beautiful,  modern  homes  are  scattered  around, 
belonging  to  them.  The  Ben  F.  Ward  home  was  next,  and 
across  the  bay,  and  up  and  down  the  bayshore  and  the  river 
was  the  wonderful  B.  Q.  Ward  ranch. 

So  the  Randolphs  had  many  neighbors  and  friends,  even 
if  that  was  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago.  Grandfather  visited 
them  as  he  came  and  went  to  California  from  New  Orleans, 
and  he  met  and  knew  all  these  people.  He  had  become  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  a  widow,  Mrs.  H.  E.  McDowell  —  an¬ 
other  Harriett.  Her  children  were  all  grown,  as  were  Grand¬ 
father’s,  and  from  the  family  Bible,  we  quote: 

John  A.  Bolling  married  Mrs.  H.  E.  McDowell,  Septem¬ 
ber  1859  —  second  marriage. 
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The  children  of  both  families  were  staunch  friends,  and 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother  lived  a  long  and  happy  life 
together.  Grandfather  had  had  a  sad  and  worried  life,  with 
too  much  sickness  and  losses,  and  he  was  glad  to  settle  down 
to  a  normal,  useful  life.  He  did  not  enlist  in  the  Civil  War, 
but  was  friend,  nurse,  neighbor  and  doctor  to  many  a  sick 
and  lonely  family  during  that  distressing  time.  He  hunted, 
fished,  gardened,  and  helped  others.  Friends  and  neighbors 
remembered  him  for  all  these  kindnesses.  They  lived  very 
close  to  the  Randolph  family,  and  the  two  Harrietts  were 
great  friends. 


C  H  A PT  ER  5 

John’s  Father,  Thomas  Elliott 

WILL  REMEMBER  that  the  eldest  son,  Sam¬ 
uel  Edward,  had  died  in  California,  and  that  Tom, 
the  next  in  line,  fought  all  through  the  Civil  War, 
and  was  at  one  time  badly  injured  in  the  right  arm,  from 
which  injury  he  never  completely  recovered.  After  his  dis¬ 
charge,  he  went  to  Mississippi  and  rounded  up  a  bunch  of 
horses  that  belonged  to  him,  and  broke  them,  expecting  to 
settle  there  and  raise  cotton  on  a  large  scale,  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  many  of  the  colored  people  who  needed  employ¬ 
ment  and  as  yet  did  not  know  just  how  to  manage  their  lives. 
However,  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  reorganize  them 
on  a  business  basis,  and  he  gave  up  this  large-scale  farming. 
Among  his  old  friends  and  relatives,  he  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  Miss  Susan  Eugenia  Scott.  Her  mother  was  dead, 
and  she  managed  the  home  of  her  father,  Dr.  Robert  Baker 
Scott,  a  country  doctor,  taking  care  also  of  two  little  broth¬ 
ers  and  a  sister.  In  addition  to  this,  she  taught  school,  paint- 
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ed  and  gave  her  attention  to  church  work.  Tom  and  Sue 
were  married  March  4,  1869.  Their  first  little  boy,  Robert 
Scott  Bolling,  was  bom  in  Mississippi. 

About  this  time,  Sue’s  father  decided  to  come  to  Texas, 
settling  on  the  Red  River  in  Fannin  County,  some  miles 
north  of  Honey  Grove,  where  there  was  need  of  a  doctor. 
Tom  and  Sue  soon  followed  him  and  built  themselves  a 
home  on  a  rich  farm,  where  they  lived  for  about  twelve 
years.  Here  five  more  little  boys  were  born  to  them,  two  of 
them  dying  in  infancy. 

As  these  boys  grew  older,  the  school  question  became 
more  and  more  serious.  No  system  of  public  schools  had  yet 
been  worked  out  in  these  rural  localities.  Arrangements 
were  worked  out  whereby  some  capable  person  would 
make  room  for  them  in  his  home  and  teach  them.  We 
spoke  of  Uncle  Dick’s  little  room  in  Mother  Sue’s  yard, 
so,  being  a  teacher,  she  went  to  work,  and  was  “Miss  Sue’’ 
to  all  the  little  neighbor  children.  She  mothered  them, 
wrapping  up  little  fingers,  teaching  them  manners  as  well 
as  the  three  R’s,  and  never  failing  to  bring  to  their  attention 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  golden  rule,  and  much  that 
would  help  them  to  be  better  men  and  women.  At  one  time, 
a  number  of  them  broke  out  during  the  day  with  measles. 
Rather  than  let  them  go  home  and  infect  their  little  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  Mother  Sue  kept  them  in  her  own  home  un¬ 
til  they  were  well,  caring  for  them  along  with  all  her  other 
duties,  and  never  missing  a  day’s  schooling.  She  admitted, 
in  telling  of  it  later,  that  she  did  get  very  sleepy  at  times. 
Once  during  a  little  reading  class,  she  dozed  off  and  wakened 
herself  by  saying  aloud,  “Now,  what  do  they  call  little 
geese?”  to  the  amazement  of  the  schoolchildren. 

As  well  as  teaching  her  school,  Sue  was  housekeeper  and 
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did  all  her  own  sewing  which,  in  those  hard  times,  meant 
the  making  of  trousers  as  well  as  all  other  garments,  and 
much  patching;  she  laughingly  said  she  patched  “patch  on 
patch.”  She  was  an  expert  with  needle,  crochet  hook,  and 
tatting  shuttle,  and  no  mother  was  more  lovingly  remem¬ 
bered  by  all  who  crossed  her  path.  The  lessons  regarding 
honor  and  the  rights  of  others  were  well  taught,  along  with 
the  three  R’s. 

Robert  Scott  was  the  eldest  of  the  boys,  and  John  Wil¬ 
liam  came  next.  John  grew  slowly  and  was  always  small  for 
his  years,  but  he  liked  to  work,  and  his  father  trusted  him 
with  tasks  usually  assigned  to  older  boys.  At  an  early  age, 
he  learned  to  drive  horses,  and  when  his  father  had  two 
loads  of  cotton  to  be  driven  twenty  miles  to  the  gin,  Tom 
would  drive  the  first  wagon  and  John  would  follow  driv¬ 
ing  another  load.  His  mother,  fearing  that  he  would  be 
jolted  off  in  the  rough  trip,  would  tie  him  to  the  wagon 
seat,  much  to  his  chagrin. 

Times  were  hard,  and  everything  was  saved  and  care¬ 
fully  cared  for.  One  time.  Grandfather  was  paying  a  visit 
to  the  family.  He  was  growing  older  and  he  stretched  out 
on  the  porch  to  take  a  little  nap.  Dick,  the  boy  next  younger 
than  John,  came  running  around  the  house  with  a  cowbell 
around  his  neck,  and  Grandfather,  disturbed,  said,  “Throw 
that  thing  away!”  Dick  looked  squarely  at  him  and  an¬ 
swered,  “We  do  not  throw  things  away  at  this  house.” 

Sue  had  a  strict  idea  of  honor.  At  one  time,  Tom,  who 
never  took  time  off  to  fish,  saw  a  man  who  had  just  caught  a 
large  catfish,  and  said  to  him,  “Sometime  when  you  catch 
one  that  big,  bring  him  around  to  my  house.”  In  a  few 
days,  a  man  appeared  at  the  house  with  the  largest  fish  Sue 
had  ever  seen,  and  told  her  that  her  husband  had  ordered 
it.  In  a  meek  voice,  Sue  asked  the  price,  and  almost  fell  over 
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when  he  answered,  “$5.00.”  Painfully  she  drew  the  last  cent 
from  the  family  purse,  and  paid  the  bill. 

The  land  was  fertile,  and  they  made  good  crops,  but 
malaria  also  flourished  in  this  Red  River  Valley,  and  the 
doctor  told  Tom  that  he  must  find  a  healthier  climate  if 
he  wanted  to  live.  Sue  had  an  aunt,  Sallie  Walcott,  who 
lived  in  Comanche  County,  Texas,  and  who  wrote  at  this 
time  to  say  that  her  husband,  Dexter  Walcott,  had  died,  and 
that  she  was  in  need  of  someone  to  help  her  with  her  ranch, 
farm,  and  large  stone  house  in  Comanche  —  and  would 
they  come  and  help  her  out. 

So  Thomas  Elliott  Bolling  was  ready  for  another  move. 
They  sold  their  belongings  in  Fannin  County,  and  got  ready 
for  the  move  to  Comanche.  Roscoe  Randolph  Bolling,  aged 
two,  and  his  mother,  drove  ahead  of  the  caravan  with  a  full 
wagon,  including  the  camping  outfit;  then  came  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  all  the  other  belongings,  ending  up  with  a  small 
wagon  to  pick  up  any  little  calves  or  anything  else  that 
might  need  assistance.  There  was  plenty  of  grass,  and  there 
were  few  fences,  and  the  cattle  would  graze  along.  Sue 
would  cook  the  meals  and  have  them  ready  when  the  gang 
caught  up  with  her.  After  a  few  days  of  travel,  the  animals 
got  so  they  would  lie  down  at  night,  while  the  family  camped 
out,  and  then  while  Sue  cooked  the  breakfast,  the  boys 
would  roll  up  their  bedrolls  and  saddle  their  horses,  and 
another  day’s  journey  would  begin.  One  night  they  camped 
right  in  the  middle  of  what  is  now  Fort  Worth,  on  a  little 
creek  that  ran  through  the  town.  It  took  two  months  to 
make  the  trip. 

They  loved  their  life  in  Comanche.  Aunt  Sallie  was 
glad  to  have  them  help  fill  up  her  house.  Tom  took  over 
the  management  of  her  farms  and  ranch,  and  the  boys 
helped  him  and  went  to  school.  Sue  enjoyed  the  church 
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and  relatives,  and  made  many  lifelong  friends,  among 
them  the  Sartwelle  family,  which  friendship  has  lasted  for 
four  generations. 

Sue  liked  to  entertain,  and  Aunt  Sallie’s  house  made  it 
easy  for  her.  In  that  day,  screens  were  as  yet  unknown,  and 
flies  were  a  great  nuisance.  A  long  pole  would  be  placed 
above  the  table,  and  from  it  hung  paper  strips,  which  would 
gently  shoo  away  the  flies  while  a  meal  was  being  served. 
Sue  had  a  little  colored  girl  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
fly-shooer  going,  and  one  time  when  guests  were  enjoying 
one  of  her  nice  meals,  the  little  girl  called  in  a  loud  voice, 
“Oh,  Miss  Sue,  one  done  stalled  in  the  butter.” 

While  our  immediate  family  are  growing  up  in  Co¬ 
manche,  we  will  take  a  little  journey  back  to  Jackson  Coun¬ 
ty  and  check  up  on  the  other  brothers,  Grandfather’s  sons. 


CHAPTER  6 


Two  More  Romances,  and  A  Sad  Mystery 


EXT  YOUNGER  THAN  TOM  (of  Grandfather’s 
sons)  was  John  Alexander,  Jr.,  and  when  they  came 
back  to  Jackson  County  to  enlist  in  the  Civil  War, 
while  visiting  among  the  neighbors,  John  met  and  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  widow,  Mrs.  Jane  A.  Clary.  They  were 
married,  and  went  to  live  in  her  home,  which  is  now  the 
home  of  Milam  and  Lillian  Simons,  who  were  mentioned 
in  a  previous  chapter.  Here  it  was  that  John  and  Jane’s  two 
children  were  born— Alfred  and  Lucy  Randolph,  named 
for  her  grandmother.  John  had  enlisted  in  Co.  K,  2nd  Texas 
Infantry,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.,  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1862,  aged  twenty-eight.  He  had  never  seen  his  baby 
girl,  bom  March  1,  1862.  We  will  tell  of  Alfred  and  his 
interesting  family  in  another  chapter.  Lucy  grew  to  woman¬ 
hood  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  a  great  favorite  of  all. 
She  went  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle’s  home  in  Momanche,  Texas, 
and  died  suddenly  there,  April  8,  1887. 
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The  next  son,  Robert  Randolph  Bolling,  rates  a  chapter 
for  himself,  as  he  owned  and  lived  on  the  ranch  for  many 
a  year.  He  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army,  Company  B, 
Waller’s  Battalion,  Green’s  Brigade.  The  Texanna  girls 
made  their  flag  for  the  boys,  and  then  voted  upon  who  was 
the  most  popular  girl  to  make  the  presentation  speech.  Miss 
Cornelia  Mary  Garrett  won  the  contest,  and  so  well  did  she 
present  that  speech,  and  so  sweet  did  the  little  brunette 
look,  that  Robert  wrote  her,  complimenting  her.  Of  course, 
that  letter  had  to  have  an  answer,  and  the  plot  thickened  un¬ 
til  the  hideous  war  was  over  and  the  boys  came  back.  They 
were  married  on  November  18,  1869. 

William  Elliott,  the  last  little  boy,  was  left  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  “holding  the  bag”  when  the  brothers  came  back  to  en¬ 
list  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Grandfather  was  married, 
and  settled  in  Jackson  County,  Texas.  John’s  family  was 
here,  and  Robert  and  Tom  were  in  Texas,  and  so  they  wrote 
urging  “Billy”  to  sell  out  in  California  and  come  back.  He 
sold  out,  and  they  all  waited  for  him  to  return,  but  he  never 
came.  They  followed  every  clue,  but  no  trace  of  him  was 
found  after  he  had  reached  Salt  Lake  City.  All  money  in  that 
day  and  time  was  carried  “in  your  belt,”  and  no  doubt  some¬ 
one  followed  him  and  murdered  him,  as  so  often  happened 
in  that  wild  territory. 


CHAPTER  7 

Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Nellie  Settle  on  the 
Ranch,  and  A  Typical  Reconstruction  Horror 

NCLE  ROBERT  RANDOLPH  and  Aunt  Hattie 
had  lived  ten  years  on  the  ranch.  They  had  had  a 
lot  of  bad  luck,  and  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  New 
Orleans.  Uncle  Bob  Bolling  was  a  favorite  nephew, 
and  when  he  married  Aunt  Nellie,  they  came  to  visit  these 
relatives  and  bought  the  ranch  from  them,  borrowing  the 
money  from  their  Uncle  David  Randolph,  who  was  a 
banker  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  strictly  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  old  letters,  cancelled  notes  and  mortgages,  saved 
all  these  years,  show  that  it  was  paid  with  interest  “after 
maturity.”  It  was  a  struggle,  and  took  a  number  of  years. 
Butter,  eggs,  all  kinds  of  meat,  figs,  peaches  and  grapes  by 
the  barrel  were  sent  to  Indianola  by  the  boats  that  plied 
regularly  up  and  down  the  river. 

Uncle  Bob  had  been  shot  through  the  leg  during  the  war, 
the  same  bullet  killing  his  horse.  They  fell  in  such  a  man- 
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ner  that  he  was  pinned  under  the  horse,  unable  to  move. 
They  had  received  orders  to  retreat,  and  the  soldiers  were 
riding  at  full  speed  past  him,  and  it  was  some  time  before  any¬ 
one  saw  him.  At  last,  a  young  friend  from  home  saw  him, 
and,  recognizing  him,  stopped  in  the  thick  of  the  fire,  rolled 
his  horse  enough  to  rescue  Uncle  Bob,  lifted  him  on  his 
own  horse,  and  carried  him  to  safety.  This  courageous  man 
risked  his  own  life  for  another! 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  all  South  Texas  prairies 
were  overstocked  with  hundreds  of  unmarked,  unbranded 
cattle,  for,  as  almost  all  the  men  had  enlisted,  there  were 
not  enough  men  at  home  to  do  the  work.  When  the  men 
that  were  not  killed  came  back,  a  number  of  the  ranchmen 
got  together  and  began  the  work  of  branding,  dividing, 
and  straightening  out  this  complicated  state  of  affairs. 
There  was  no  way  to  tell  to  whom  the  cattle  belonged,  but 
finally  it  was  peacefully  settled,  and  the  cattlemen  settled 
down  to  their  work.  However,  in  some  of  the  more  isolated 
spots,  catching,  killing,  and  selling  the  hides  went  on  re¬ 
gardless  of  brands.  It  was  a  deplorable  situation,  as  all  forms 
of  government  were  totally  unorganized,  and  the  characters 
that  were  sent  into  this  section  to  administer  the  law  were, 
as  a  rule,  utterly  unqualified  for  any  kind  of  government 
work.  Much  thought  was  given  to  the  matter,  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  grew  from  bad  to  worse. 

One  night,  a  band  of  the  large  landowners  and  cattlemen 
came  to  see  Uncle  Bob.  They  were  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  thievery;  a  bunch  of  men  were  organized  in  the 
neighborhood,  killing  the  cattle  regardless  of  brands,  skin¬ 
ning  them,  and  selling  the  hides,  which  were  being  sold 
and  shipped  down  the  river  in  boats  from  Newell’s  Grove, 
a  location  a  few  miles  above  the  ranch  on  the  East  Caran- 
cahua.  It  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  trees.  Uncle  Bob  had  seen 
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the  boats,  and  knew  the  tale  was  true.  He  could  not  condone 
the  business,  neither  could  he  approve  of  mob  violence, 
and,  to  his  dismay,  he  learned  that  one  of  these  boys  was  the 
very  one  who  had  carried  him  off  the  battlefield  and  saved 
his  life.  His  distress  can  be  imagined.  He  felt  that  the  boys 
liked  him,  so  he  swam  his  horse  and  tried  to  find  them,  think¬ 
ing  he  could  persuade  them  to  quit  the  work  and  get  away 
before  they  were  caught.  The  boys  had  gone,  however,  and  he 
could  find  no  trace  of  them.  The  men  located  them  in  a 
hideout  some  miles  away,  where  they  had  barricaded  them¬ 
selves  in  a  thicket,  piling  brush  all  around  them  with  only 
a  small  entrance. 

When  ordered  to  surrender,  they  replied,  “We  will  shoot 
the  first  man  to  enter!” 

Captain  Ben  Q.  Ward,  one  of  the  largest  landowners  in 
the  community,  rode  bravely  in,  and  the  same  voice  said, 
“Oh,  don’t  shoot  Captain  Ben!” 

Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  and  one 
of  the  best-loved,  and  the  boys  immediately  surrendered.  The 
boys  were  hanged,  except  one  who  was  too  young.  This  was 
one  of  a  number  of  incidents  that  occurred  after  the  Civil 
War.  Could  war  possibly  be  justified  by  any  situation? 

Uncle  Bob  never  got  over  the  incident.  For  a  number  of 
years,  he  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown.  Finally,  with  patient 
hospitalization,  he  recovered,  and  came  back  to  the  ranch, 
where  he  and  Aunt  Nellie  lived  an  interesting  life  until  1894, 
when  his  nerves  again  caused  him  to  give  up  once  more,  and 
he  lived  only  a  few  weeks.  Dying  June  5,  1894,  he  was  buried  a 
few  miles  south  of  Edna  in  the  private  cemetery  of  Aunt 
Nellie’s  family. 

My  most  fervent  prayer  is  that  we  will  never  have  an¬ 
other  Civil  War! 


CHAPTER  8 

Some  More  Early  Ranch  Life  Incidents 

UNT  NELLIE  was  a  small  frail  woman,  subject  to 
severe  headaches,  who  often  felt  that  the  hard  work, 
privations,  and  solitude  of  ranch  life  were  too  much 
but  she  was  no  quitter,  and  she  knew  that  her  life 
was  no  harder  than  that  of  the  other  early  pioneer  women. 
Hardship  seemed  only  to  strengthen  the  character  of  these 
early  settlers. 

At  one  time,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  blizzard,  Uncle 
Bob  was  bitten  by  a  poisonous  spider.  The  bite  was  severe. 
A  raging  fever  developed,  and  his  right  arm  became  so 
swollen  that  he  could  not  use  it.  Although  very  afraid  of 
horses.  Aunt  Nellie  managed  to  hitch  them  to  the  buggy, 
and,  wrapping  her  husband  in  a  warm  blanket,  drove  him  to 
the  nearest  doctor  at  Hawley  —  then  Demings  Bridge  — 
through  gates  so  frozen  that  she  had  to  break  them  open 
with  an  axe,  following  the  trail  at  Uncle  Bob’s  directions. 
She  reached  their  destination  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
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that  it  was  a  question  as  to  which  one  of  them  needed  medi¬ 
cal  attention  most. 

At  another  time,  they  had  saved  up  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  and  Uncle  Bob  thought  he  would  go  to  West  Texas, 
where  cattle  were  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  and  buy  a 
few  more  head.  He  was  a  good  trader,  and  Aunt  Nellie 
needed  a  rest.  She  was  to  stop  in  Indianola,  where  her  father 
had  moved  his  family,  and  have  a  good  long  visit  with  them. 
They  were  crossing  Lavaca  Bay  on  their  Cousin  Frank 
Burwell’s  boat.  In  some  mysterious  way,  Mr.  Burwell  was 
knocked  off  the  boat.  He  came  up  only  once,  calling  for 
help,  although  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  swimmer.  Uncle 
Bob  started  to  jump  to  his  rescue,  and  Aunt  Nellie  grabbed 
him,  explaining  that,  with  his  heavy  boots  and  all  that 
money  in  his  belt,  he  would  go  straight  to  the  bottom,  and 
they  would  all  be  drowned.  With  them  on  the  boat  was 
Henry  Coates,  then  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  and  he  and  Uncle 
Bob  managed  to  get  the  boat  into  Indianola.  The  body  was 
found  the  next  day.  Why  he  fell  overboard,  and  why  he 
could  not  swim,  they  never  knew.  Aunt  Nellie  was  always 
afraid  of  the  water,  and  this  only  added  to  her  horror. 

Indianola  was  a  gay  city  about  this  time.  Many  of  the 
early  settlers  of  this  Texas  coast  country  came  through  its 
gates  by  boats  from  the  other  large  cities  of  the  east  and 
other  lands,  and  either  settled  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
went  inland  and  hunted  land  that  suited  them  better.  Many 
people  settled  to  live  in  Indianola.  as  they  liked  the  warm 
climate  and  the  fertile  land.  They  raised  gardens  and  flowers, 
many  of  them  bringing  bulbs  and  seed  from  their  former 
homes.  Aunt  Nellie  said  it  was  amazing  how  much  they 
could  grow  in  their  little  back  yards  and  flower  gardens.  It 
was  a  busy,  thriving  city,  and  the  emigrant  business  furnished 
a  large  part  of  the  industry.  In  1875,  a  hurricane  almost  de- 
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stroyed  the  wharfs  and  many  of  the  dwellings,  but  most 
of  it  was  rebuilt.  About  this  time,  a  railroad  was  built 
from  Victoria  to  Indianola,  and  that  put  many  of  the  team¬ 
sters  out  of  business,  or  made  them  move  to  Victoria.  A 
number  of  books  and  pamphlets  have  been  written  about 
Indianola.  But  in  1886  another  hurricane  came,  which  was 
even  more  severe  than  the  1875  one,  and  it  was  followed  by 
a  tidal  wave  that  practically  wiped  the  town  off  the  map. 
It  was  never  rebuilt.  The  people  up  and  down  the  rivers 
opened  their  homes  to  the  sufferers,  feeding  them,  making 
them  clothes,  and  helping  them  to  go  wherever  they  wanted 
to  go.  Up  the  bay  on  a  higher  spot,  where  there  was  more 
protection.  Port  Lavaca  sprang  up,  and  many  of  the 
families  of  that  city  are  descendants  of  the  old  Indianola 
families. 

Life  presented  new  problems  without  Indianola,  to 
the  residents  up  and  down  the  Carancahuas.  Texanna,  the 
county  seat  of  Jackson  County,  seemed  their  best  center. 
It  was  situated  upon  the  Navidad  River,  a  short  distance 
above  its  conjunction  with  the  Lavaca  (meaning  “cow”) 
River,  some  twelve  miles  from  the  ranch,  and  many  of  the 
residents  were  friends  of  our  family.  The  overland  trips 
meant  all  kinds  of  hardships,  as  Texanna  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  which  had  a  habit  of  getting  over  its  banks 
when  it  rained  too  much;  and  there  were  numerous  little 
branches  and  gulleys  as  yet  unbridged.  The  roads  were 
crooked  and  rough,  but  “beggars  can’t  be  choosers,”  so  it  was 
the  best  our  family  could  do.  To  Aunt  Nellie,  it  was  a 
pleasure,  as  it  was  near  her  old  home  and  the  home  of  so 
many  of  her  friends. 

In  1883,  Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Nellie  had  finished  paying 
for  their  land,  and  bought  an  additional  adjoining  tract  out 
of  the  R.  D.  Moore  league.  They  had  no  children,  but 
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Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Bolling  had  come  to  live 
with  them,  as  they  were  growing  too  old  to  live  alone.  So 
they  decided  to  build  them  a  better  and  larger  home.  Cross¬ 
ing  the  West  Carancahua  meant  the  owning  and  maintain¬ 
ing  of  a  ferryboat,  so  Uncle  Bob  tried  to  buy  a  building  site 
across  the  West  River,  where  there  is  a  beautiful  spot  called 
Factory  Mott  —  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale: 

I  have  told  of  the  situation  in  the  coast  country  after 
the  Civil  War;  how  cattle  were  plentiful  all  over  the 
prairies,  unbranded  and  unmarked.  This  gave  rise  to  an  in¬ 
dustry  whereby  men  with  some  capital  built  a  number  of 
factories  where  cattle  were  killed,  and  some  of  the  choice 
pieces  were  canned;  but  principally  the  hides  and  tallow 
were  shipped  to  market,  as  they  were  the  parts  of  beef 
most  in  demand.  It  was  in  this  pretty  place  that  one  of  these 
factories  had  been  built.  It  was  in  full  operation  when 
Uncle  Bob  and  Aunt  Nellie  first  settled  on  the  ranch,  and 
they  were  made  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  come  and  get  what 
meat  they  could  use  on  butchering  days.  Uncle  Bob  kept  a 
skiff  on  the  West  River  just  for  this  purpose.  As  the  cattle 
situation  became  more  and  more  stable,  the  factory  went  out 
of  business  and  moved  away,  and  Uncle  Bob  tried  to  buy 
a  building  site  there,  but  it  was  not  for  sale,  so  they  decided 
to  build  where  they  were.  This  was  probably  a  good  thing, 
as  it  would  have  changed  the  ranch  story  some. 

The  old  house  was  torn  down.  Uncle  Bob  went  to  Loui¬ 
siana  and  selected  the  very  best  lumber  he  could  find,  and 
the  best  of  this  old  lumber  was  worked  into  the  house.  So 
well  was  it  built  that  every  carpenter  who  has  made  changes 
and  repairs  later  has  marveled  as  to  how  well  it  has  held  up. 
The  old  square  nails  surely  held! 

A  neighborhood  party  celebrated  the  completion  of  the 
new  home,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  merriment. 
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Dishes,  silverware,  and  almost  everything  movable  was  bor¬ 
rowed  from  all  available  neighbors.  Furniture  was  scarce, 
so  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  dance.  Uncle  Bob  played 
the  violin,  and  Aunt  Nellie,  who  had  a  marvelous  ear  for 
music  and  could  play  accompaniments  for  anyone  —  on  or 
off  key  —  played  the  piano.  They  danced  to  their  hearts’  con¬ 
tent,  and  many  of  the  older  people  have  told  me  of  the  won¬ 
derful  time  they  had.  Not  long  ago,  Miss  Rowena  Clement, 
who  was  very  young  at  the  time,  told  me  that  she  well  re¬ 
membered  the  party. 

Aunt  Nellie  recalled  one  worry  that  she  had,  however. 
Among  the  borrowed  silver,  the  bundle  from  Mrs.  Bud 
McDowell  contained  teaspoons.  She  had  not  counted  them, 
but  supposed  it  was  a  dozen;  but  when  she  went  to  collect 
them  she  could  count  only  eleven.  She  waited  a  few  days, 
hoping  that  the  missing  spoon  would  come  to  light.  Mrs. 
McDowell  (Aunt  Jessie  to  the  family)  must  have  sensed 
something  was  worrying  her,  so,  on  a  visit,  she  remarked, 
“When  you  go  to  returning  things,  Nellie,  just  remember 
that  I  only  had  eleven  teaspoons.”  And  Aunt  Nellie’s  worry 
was  over. 

“Evolution  of  the  deep  freeze”  is  spoken  of  in  a  later 
chapter,  but  here  is  a  good  time  to  tell  you  of  the  really 
original  deep  freeze,  although  they  did  not  call  it  that.  Much 
effort  and  discussion  resulted  in  locating  it  on  a  spot  that 
was  the  shadiest  in  the  heat  of  the  day  during  the  long,  hot 
summer  days.  Four  posts  were  set  in  a  rectangle  so  that  three 
or  four  shelves  could  be  securely  fastened  to  them.  The  en¬ 
closure  was  covered  first  with  screen  wire  and  then  with  a 
huge  sheet  of  cheese  cloth  which  was  dipped  in  the  coolest 
water  obtainable  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  hung  over 
the  whole  “freezer.”  The  wind  penetrating  through  the 
cloth  would  evaporate  and  keep  the  milk,  cream,  butter- 
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milk  and  butter  reasonably  cool,  even  until  suppertime. 

At  one  time  Uncle  Bob  employed  a  young  man  to  ride 
some  horses  to  gentle  them  and  to  get  them  used  to  being 
guided  around,  ready  for  the  fall  round-up.  He  rode  to  the 
house  on  some  errand  and  —  without  noticing  what  might 
happen  —  tied  the  horse  to  one  of  the  “deep-freeze”  posts. 
All  went  well  until  something  scared  the  young  horse  and 
he  jumped  back  taking  the  post  with  him.  It  doesn’t  take  a 
very  vivid  imagination  to  know  what  happened.  Uncle  Bob 
heard  the  noise  and  came  to  the  rescue.  The  young  man  ran 
out  into  the  woods  and  when  he  re-appeared  on  the  scene  he 
was  still  very  worried. 

“Never  mind;  accidents  happen  ‘in  the  best  of  families’  ” 
said  Uncle  Bob. 

“I  know,  but  Mrs.  Bolling  — what  did  she  say?”  queried 
the  boy.  And  Uncle  Bob  did  not  tell  him  what  Aunt  Nellie 
had  said. 

Aunt  Nellie  had  been  reared  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
in  their  early  married  life  she  went  with  Uncle  Bob  into  his 
Episcopal  Church,  and  they  were  happy,  devoted  members. 
Matagorda  was  their  nearest  church,  so  they  did  not  go 
often,  just  sometimes  “to  meet  the  Bishop,”  as  they  said,  as 
rectors  were  scarce.  Once  a  year,  though,  they  faithfully 
went  to  San  Antonio  to  “convocation.”  They  drove  slowly, 
enjoying  overnight  visits  with  friends  along  the  way.  The 
trip  took  just  a  week  each  way. 

It  was  not  until  1893  that  Uncle  Bob  felt  that  he  needed 
help  on  the  ranch.  Grandfather  had  grown  old  and  feeble, 
and  although  Grandmother’s  children  had  taken  her  into 
their  own  homes  to  care  for  her,  it  still  seemed  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  Aunt  Nellie,  who  had  never  been  very  strong. 
So  Uncle  Bob  wrote  John’s  father,  his  brother  Tom,  to 
send  him  a  boy.  Dick,  aged  eighteen,  wanted  to  come  rather 
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than  stay  in  school,  so  he  came.  Uncle  Bob,  who  knew  and 
loved  the  boys  as  dearly  as  if  they  were  his  own,  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  of  Dick’s  quitting  school.  Dick  argued,  so  the  sub¬ 
ject  was,  to  all  naked  eyes,  a  closed  issue.  They  worked 
all  summer,  and  Dick  seemed  quite  happy  and  satisfied,  but 
in  August,  when  the  mosquitoes  were  thick  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  stood  at  100  in  the  woods,  Uncle  Bob  had  Dick 
splitting  posts  in  the  hottest  spot  possible.  After  about 
three  days  Dick  came  in  at  night  and  said,  “What  was  that 
you  said  about  me  going  to  school,  Uncle  Bob?”  And  the 
wise  older  man  had  gained  his  point.  Dick  entered  West 
Texas  Military  Academy  in  San  Antonio  that  fall,  and 
Uncle  Bob  was  out  a  good  hand. 

Tom  and  Sue  and  the  other  three  boys  decided  that 
they  should  move  closer  and  help  with  all  the  responsibili¬ 
ties.  Tom  bought  a  farm  a  few  miles  below  Edna.  Texanna 
had  died  a  natural  death.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
(called  “the  Macaroni”  because  it  was  built  with  Italian 
capital)  had  been  built  from  Houston  to  Victoria,  as  the 
coast  country  was  settling  up  very  fast.  They  offered  to  swoop 
down  and  include  Texanna  on  the  route  for  a  nominal 
sum,  but  the  Texanna  people  voted  the  project  down — 
hadn’t  they  lived  so  far  without  such  a  luxury?  So  the  little 
town  of  Edna  sprang  up  on  the  railroad.  So,  in  spite  of  their 
independence,  in  only  a  few  years  every  house  in  Texanna 
had  been  moved  to  Edna,  which  has  grown  steadily  into  a 
beautiful  little  city. 

Tom  batched  most  of  the  time  on  his  farm,  with  the 
boys,  Scott  and  Roscoe,  coming  and  going  when  he  needed 
them.  John  went  to  work  on  the  ranch,  and  Mother  Sue, 
in  her  usual  efficient  way,  moved  into  the  ranch  home  and 
took  charge  of  the  ailing  Aunt  Nellie,  the  aging  Grand¬ 
father,  and  all  the  numerous  comings  and  goings  that 
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needed  her  attention.  She  and  Aunt  Nellie  were  firm  friends; 
they  loved  the  same  church  and  had  many  mutual  friends. 
Together  they  took  care  of  Grandfather,  although  he  did 
not  like  to  be  cared  for  even  if  he  was  nearing  ninety  sum¬ 
mers.  Hadn’t  he  hunted  wild  game  from  Virginia  to  Califor¬ 
nia?  All  he  asked  of  anyone  was  to  let  him  hoe  all  the  weeds 
he  wanted  in  the  garden  and  field.  If  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  his  hoe,  which  fact  they  thought  might  help  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  used  a  stick,  and  he  looked  so  pitiful  fighting  the 
weeds  with  a  stick  that  they  would  relent  and  find  his  hoe 
for  him.  At  one  time,  these  two  daughters-in-law  thought 
they  had  a  plan  that  might  make  him  rest  more  —  which  he 
sorely  needed.  One  of  them  got  on  one  side  of  him  and  one 
on  the  other,  each  with  a  hoe.  As  they  hoed  along,  first 
one  and  then  the  other  would  complain  —  “I’m  so  tired,’’  “I 
really  have  a  headache,”  “My  back  is  about  to  break.”  Final¬ 
ly  he  gave  up  with  a  little  grin,  and  let  them  lead  him  back 
to  his  favorite  resting  place,  where  he  stretched  out  on  the 
back  porch  with  a  large  piece  of  petrified  coral  for  a  pil¬ 
low.  (My  son  David  still  has  the  pillow.) 

His  life  was  ending,  and  he  went  to  sleep  to  waken  on 
the  golden  shore  with  those  who  had  gone  before.  Only 
two  of  his  large  family  of  children  outlived  him:  Tom,  and 
the  one  little  daughter  who  was  Mrs.  Thomas  Thweatt 
Jones  in  Virginia.  He  died  Setptember  18,  1900,  aged  ninety- 
two.  They  laid  his  body  in  the  private  cemetery  of  the 
McDowell  family  across  the  West  Carancahua.  A  few  years 
ago,  John  and  the  McDowell  boys  placed  a  permanent 
marker  over  his  grave,  but  his  real  memorial  is  in  the  hearts 
of  his  many  children,  grandchildren  and  friends. 


CHAPTER  9 


John  Finds  a  Lifetime  Job— and  Me 


OHN  WILLIAM,  Tom  and  Sue’s  second  son,  was 
twenty-one  when,  in  1893,  he  came  to  the  ranch  to 
begin  his  work.  He  was  glad  to  work  for  Uncle 
Bob,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  learn  much  from  him.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task,  as  ranch  management  always  means 
much  responsibility  —  Dick  must  be  seen  through  medical 
school,  and  Aunt  Nellie’s  needs  must  be  met.  Uncle  Bob 
lived  only  a  short  time  after  John’s  arrival,  and  John  was  al¬ 
ways  faithful  to  his  trust,  though  I  am  sure  there  were  many 
times  when  he  would  have  liked  to  be  free  like  other  boys. 
Grandfather  lived  six  and  one-half  years  after  Uncle  Bob’s 
death,  and  while  Mother  Sue  and  Aunt  Nellie  took  most  of 
the  care  of  him,  John  felt  uneasy  when  he  left  them  alone. 

Soon  after  Grandfather’s  death,  it  was  decided  that  it 
would  be  wiser  for  them  to  move  to  Edna.  Tom  was  grow¬ 
ing  older,  and  they  decided  to  sell  the  farm  and  move  to¬ 
gether,  closer  to  their  many  friends  and  relatives,  and  to 
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their  church.  They  found  a  nice  roomy  house  which,  with 
a  few  repairs  and  additions,  made  them  a  comfortable  home. 
The  little  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  was  built,  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  their  Edna  home  and  associations  very  much. 

It  was  in  1900  that  I  came  into  John’s  life.  A  number 
of  families  had  bought  land  across  from  the  ranch  on  the 
west  side  and  some  good  farms  had  been  developed.  It 
was  a  nice  neighborhood,  and  they  had  a  schoolhouse  where 
they  had  held  school  for  several  years.  A  store,  operated  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Correll,  later  of  El  Campo,  served  as  post  office, 
community  gathering  center,  and  general  information  bur¬ 
eau.  They  also  had  a  gin,  as  they  raised  cotton  and  com.  The 
Alfred  Bolling  family  lived  not  far  away;  the  Newt  Burdett 
family  with  their  two  daughters,  Minnie  and  Alta,  and  their 
son,  Allen;  the  “Tob”  Bowers  with  their  three  girls,  Etoile, 
Dallas  and  Fay,  and  their  one  son,  Ira;  the  Terrys  and  their 
younger  children,  Stella  Blanch  and  Blake,  and  their  two 
boys,  Percy  and  Robert;  the  large  Joines  family,  the  Tates, 
and  several  others,  formed  a  nice-sized  school,  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  neighborhood.  They  had  a  church,  and  almost 
every  Sunday  a  preacher  would  come  along  and  hold  services. 
Miss  Lillie  Walker  was  the  organist,  and  it  was  good  to 
sing  the  old  familiar  hymns  that  we  knew.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  dances  were  lots  of  fun.  Kerosene  lights  and  lanterns 
were  hung  around,  and  we  would  “trip  the  light  fantastic” 
as  late  as  they  would  let  us.  Waltzes,  two-steps  and  square 
dances  were  danced  in  turn,  and  we  liked  them  all.  Some 
of  the  girls  could  dance  only  the  square  dances,  on  account 
of  religious  principles,  so  they  were  an  important  part  of 
the  program.  John  generally  played  his  violin  (for  which 
he  had  traded  a  horse)  and  I  did  not  like  that.  He  could 
not  play  and  dance  at  the  same  time,  and  I  liked  to  dance 
with  him. 
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I  was  the  “school  ma’am,”  as  John  called  me,  and  I  loved 
the  children.  I  took  them  very  seriously  and  tried  to 
teach  them  the  big  finer  things  of  life  as  well  as  the  outlined 
studies.  I  had  very  few  disciplinary  problems,  and  near  the 
end  of  the  school  term,  an  incident  occurred  that  has 
caused  many  a  good  laugh.  I  mentioned  that  the  store  was 
a  meeting  place,  where  the  men  would  meet  to  discuss  the 
neighborhood  affairs.  Someone  mentioned  that  I  should  come 
back  and  teach  another  year.  One  of  the  men  seriously  ob¬ 
jected,  saying,  “She  hasn’t  whaled  a  single  boy,  and  I  know 
some  of  them  must  have  needed  it.”  Well,  the  conversation 
was  relayed  to  some  of  the  homes,  and  two  of  my  boys  had 
a  little  conference.  “Do  you  reckon  she  wouldn’t  whip  us  if 
we  did  something?”  the  one  said.  “Let’s  see,”  suggested  the 
other.  Drinking  water  was  carried  alternately  by  the  boys 
from  a  fine  artesian  well  at  the  store,  some  fifty  yards  away. 
They  liked  to  go,  since  they  missed  some  lessons  in  the 
process.  So  the  two  boys  who  had  the  above  conversation 
went  for  the  water.  When  they  came  back,  and  a  little 
thirsty  girl  went  to  get  her  drink  from  the  common  drink¬ 
ing  cup,  she  let  out  a  howl  —  “Salt  water!”  They  were 
testing  the  teacher  to  see  if  she  really  would  punish.  Rising 
to  the  occasion,  I  said,  “Boys,  if  you  meant  that  for  a  joke, 
do  not  let  it  happen  again!”  I  sent  them  for  more  water  — 
“NOT  FROM  THE  RIVER,”  -  but,  not  to  be  outdone, 
they  came  back  with  another  bucket  of  salt  water,  and  to 
make  the  experiment  thorough  they  turned  a  bird  loose 
as  they  came  into  the  schoolroom.  Very  firmly,  I  said,  “Re¬ 
main  in  at  recess  and  I  will  punish  both  of  you.”  One 
of  them  ran  home  at  recess,  and  the  other  one  took  his  medi¬ 
cine.  Both  of  them  remained  lifelong  friends,  but  I  did 
not  teach  the  school  another  year.  It  was  about  four  miles 
from  the  ranch  to  my  schoolhouse. 
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At  the  time,  my  home  was  a  few  miles  above  Edna,  and 
I  wrote  my  mother,  “There’s  a  wonderful  boy  in  this 
neighborhood,  but  everyone  says  he  is  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor.”  John  did  rather  like  being  a  bachelor  and  doing 
as  he  pleased,  and  he  said  that  he  had  had  a  bad  dream 
about  being  married.  That  was  alright  with  me,  as  I  was 
very  happy  and  had  a  number  of  things  I  wanted  to  do.  I 
liked  to  teach,  but  I  could  make  more  money  as  a  steno¬ 
grapher,  so  I  went  to  Houston  that  summer  and  entered 
Massey  Business  College. 

Being  the  next  to  the  oldest  in  a  family  of  six  children, 
I  felt  a  responsibility  when  my  father,  David  Jamerson,  lost 
the  use  of  his  right  hand  in  a  painful  injury.  He  had  been  a 
skilled  mason,  and  when  not  laying  brick  or  stone,  he  liked 
to  farm,  all  of  which  activities  he  had  to  give  up.  My  oldest 
brother,  David  Roy,  worked  in  Houston  for  a  large  hard¬ 
ware  establishment,  so  my  only  sister,  my  older  brother,  and 
I  backed  my  father  in  opening  a  hardware  store  in  Edna. 

I  worked  in  Houston  for  six  years.  John  was  always  on 
my  mind,  but  the  question  was,  did  he  really  need  me?  I 
had  an  offer  that  was  so  appealing  to  me  that  I  felt  I  must 
have  his  help  in  deciding.  Should  I  go  to  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  as  a  teacher-missionary  —  cherished  dream  —  or 
keep  my  job?  I  had  worked  up  to  an  enviable  salary,  and 
I  felt  like  I  should  be  very  certain  of  any  change.  John 
came  down  to  help  me  decide,  and  we  at  last  came  to  our 
senses.  We  were  married  that  fall  —  October  16,  1907  — 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Buchanan,  a 
friend  of  long  standing. 

John  had  always  wanted  to  go  farther  west  to  settle,  but 
he  felt  as  though  his  promise  to  Uncle  Bob  tied  him  to  the 
ranch.  Bridegroom-like,  he  asked  me  where  I  would  like 
to  live,  and  bride-like,  I  answered,  “Anywhere  so  that  you 
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are  there.  I  have  just  one  request;  let’s  not  go  in  debt.”  But 
the  joke  was  that  John  was  already  in  debt,  and  we  were 
never  out  of  debt  until  he  retired,  forty  years  later. 

We  went  to  live  on  the  ranch  of  our  story,  the  third 
generation  to  acquire  it  from  an  older  generation. 

Although  Aunt  Nellie  was  happy  in  her  Edna  home,  she 
had  decided  to  go  to  the  ranch  and  live  with  us,  and  was  all 
packed  up  for  the  move.  She  lived  with  us  for  the  rest  of 
her  life  —  nineteen  years  in  all  —  and  was  a  very  important 
member  of  the  family.  One  of  our  children,  on  a  visit  to  an 
aunt,  said,  “Well,  there’s  their  daddy  and  mother,  but 
where’s  their  Aunt  Nellie?”  She  was  happy  to  get  back  to 
the  house  that  had  been  built  for  her.  John  was  very  dear 
to  her,  and  she  never  failed  to  encourage  him  in  every  way 
she  could.  Diplomatically,  she  took  my  side  in  little  dif¬ 
ferences. 

It  was  an  unusual  life.  It  was  three  miles  to  another 
house,  but  we  early  learned  to  enjoy  each  other  all  the 
time  and  to  enjoy  friends  when  we  could  visit  them  or  they 
could  come  to  see  us.  Our  mail  was  very  uncertain,  and  with 
no  radio,  our  contact  with  the  world  was  indeed  limited.  I 
have  told  you  that  the  shape  of  this  little  almost-water-sur- 
rounded  land  is  an  irregular  triangle,  and  it  is  bounded 
on  two  of  those  sides  by  the  two  immense  Ward  ranches, 
which,  to  this  day,  (1959),  have  never  been  divided  up  and 
sold  in  smaller  tracts  like  many  of  the  other  large  ranches. 
And  I  tell  you  this  so  that  you  will  know  what  I  mean 
by  saying  we  were  isolated,  especially  in  bad  weather  and 
the  horse-and-buggy  days.  We  liked  to  read,  and  we  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do.  Aunt  Hattie  Randolph  was  a  writer 
and  a  scholar,  and  left  her  descendants  a  wonderful  col¬ 
lection  of  books,  some  of  which  were  over  our  heads,  but 
many  of  which  we  are  still  reading.  Aunt  Nellie  liked  to 
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talk  of  her  early  days,  and  we  liked  to  listen.  In  fact,  much 
of  what  you  are  reading  came  from  her  tales. 

The  first  winter  of  our  married  life  was  one  of  these 
wet  ones,  and  from  that  October  16th,  we  did  not  go  any 
place  until  March,  when  we  went  to  Edna  to  see  our  fam¬ 
ilies.  John  crawled  out  a  number  of  times  to  get  our  mail, 
feed  for  his  ranch  work,  and  supplies  for  us.  Most  of  all 
I  missed  my  church,  but,  with  our  prayer  book,  we  arranged 
to  have  a  service  of  our  own  every  Sunday,  and  we  felt 
that  God  was  very  near  and  dear  to  us.  In  regular  succes¬ 
sion,  Mary  Eugenia,  Margaret  Ruth  and  John  William,  Jr. 

(Bill),  came  into  the  hearts  of  “Mother,”  “Daddy,”  and 
“Aunt  Nellie,”  and  five  years  later  David  Randolph  came 
along. 

It  was  a  wonderful  ten  years!  There  were  many  wor¬ 
ries,  the  worst  of  which  was  when  Aunt  Nellie,  who  was  very 
afraid  of  water,  horses  and  a  number  of  other  things,  fell 
over  a  little  stool  and  broke  her  hip.  Fortunately,  we  had  a 
man  that  we  could  send  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Francitas, 
a  town  that  had  sprung  up  on  the  new  Brownsville  railroad 
that  had  been  built  from  Houston  to  the  Rio  Grande  valley, 
with  a  note  to  a  friend  of  ours,  Mrs.  George  Phelps,  to  rush 
us  a  doctor;  the  nearest  one  she  could  get  was  one  who 
had  just  come  to  Palacios.  He  came  out  after  being  assured 
that  he  would  be  paid,  only  to  say  that  she  was  just  suffer¬ 
ing  from  shock  and  that  we  should  just  keep  her  quiet. 
Not  being  satisfied,  John  went  to  Edna  and  brought  her 
brother,  Uncle  Major  Garrett,  and  a  cousin,  Lee  La  Bauve, 
who  was  a  doctor.  He  carefully  examined  the  injury,  and 
found  the  hip  socket  badly  broken.  She  could  not  use  the 
leg  for  two  years,  but  finally  she  began  to  walk,  little  by 
little,  and  for  the  last  seventeen  years  of  her  life  she  went 
where  she  wanted  to  with  a  cane  supporting  her  on  the  in- 
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jured  side  and  a  crutch  on  the  other. 

The  ranch  work  has  always  been  too  much  for  one  man, 
especially  in  the  days  when  a  man’s  conveniences  consisted 
of  a  post  hole  digger,  an  ax,  wire  cutters,  a  crowbar,  and 
bailing  wire  (what  would  have  happened  if  John  had  not 
had  bailing  wire?),  and  a  horse  and  saddle.  John’s  youngest 
brother,  Roscoe  Randolph,  worked  with  him  for  a  number 
of  years  when  he  needed  him  most,  although  I  am  sure  he 
was  often  lonely  and  unhappy.  He  left  John  to  enlist  in  the 
army  during  World  War  I. 

Housework,  too,  presented  a  problem,  as  it  was  too  far 
from  home  and  too  lonely  for  the  girls  that  were  available, 
although  one  family  often  helped  us  out.  Maud  Olson  was 
especially  faithful,  but  it  was  a  sacrifice  to  her  family,  as 
she  was  badly  needed  at  home.  The  laundry  presented  the 
gravest  problem.  At  one  time,  John  rode  home  looking  like 
he  had  conquered  the  world,  to  announce  that  he  had  found 
a  colored  family  who  would  do  the  laundry.  With  the  same 
sort  of  expression,  I  gleefully  gathered  up  all  the  wash  I 
could,  and  sallied  forth.  We  did  have  a  car  then,  and  I  drove 
six  miles  over  rough,  uncertain  roads,  through  twelve  gates, 
which  were  too  complicated  for  the  children  to  open,  getting 
out  to  open  them,  driving  through  and  getting  out  to  shut 
them,  and  then  going  through  the  same  process  to  go  back 
in  several  days  to  get  them  —  if  it  didn’t  rain  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  I  looked  myself  squarely  in  the  eyes  and  decided 
washing  wasn’t  quite  so  bad,  at  that!  But  I  do  rejoice  now  in 
the  fact  that  my  four  daughters  and  daughters-in-law  have 
the  modem  laundry  conveniences  —  but  you  can’t  help  but 
grin  about  the  “good  old  days.” 

Cattle  were  not  as  valuable  then  as  they  are  now,  and 
John,  who  was  a  good  trader,  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
ways  to  help  pay  us  out  of  debt,  and  get  a  little  start,  as  we 
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were  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder.  At  that  time,  many  people 
wanted  to  come  to  this  good  coast  country  and  farm,  a  fact 
that  helped  us.  The  old  Buhler  neighborhood  had  been 
moved  up  to  the  railroad,  and  formed  what  is  now  La  Ward, 
named  for  the  man  who  owned  most  of  the  land  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  on  down  to  the  river  to  the  beautiful 
Lafy  Ward  home  that  I  have  mentioned.  But  in  several 
other  directions  neighborhoods  sprang  up,  and  you  may  be 
interested  to  have  a  little  sketch  of  them.  John  would  visit 
among  them,  finding  out  if  they  needed  young  horses,  mules 
or  milch  cows,  or  at  times  simply  selling  fresh  meat  of  one 
kind  and  another.  Some  of  them  did  not  stay  long,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  go  some  other  place,  maybe  back  to  “God’s  country,” 
as  they  would  say.  Sometimes  John  would  buy  what  they  had 
to  sell  in  the  way  of  livestock,  and  have  it  ready  to  sell  to 
the  next  customer.  It  all  helped  in  our  slow  climb  up  the 
ladder.  Aunt  Nellie  was  badly  crippled,  and  the  children 
were  so  small  that  I  could  do  very  little  visiting,  but  some 
of  them  were  understanding  in  the  matter  and  I  made  many 
lovely  contacts,  and  some  are  still  counted  tops  among  our 
friends.  In  the  next  chapter,  I  will  tell  you  of  some  of  these 
neighbors. 

At  one  time  during  World  War  I,  when  we  were  desper¬ 
ate  for  help,  a  miracle  happened  which  was  hard  for  us  to 
believe.  We  looked  out  of  the  window  and  there  stood  a 
large  young  man  asking  for  work.  A  small  boat  rested  at 
anchor  down  on  the  river,  and  Max  Hartman  came  into 
our  lives.  He  was  strong,  willing,  and  good-natured,  and 
you  may  be  sure  that  John  haggled  very  little  with  Max 
about  price.  He  explained  that  he  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Germany  to  get  away  from  “dem  Kaiser,”  although 
he  used  another  adjective  too  in  his  description  of  the 
emperor.  He  had  picked  up  very  little  English,  but  sign 
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language  came  easy  to  him,  and  he  and  John  managed  to 
understand  each  other  well  enough.  What  I  appreciated 
most  was  his  cheerfulness  and  hearty  laughs,  which  John 
so  badly  needed.  We  all  accepted  Max,  and  “The  Stairsteps” 
liked  to  hear  him  try  to  talk.  He  liked  to  work,  and  kept 
the  stovewood  piled  high.  Max  left  just  as  he  had  came  — 
without  notice  or  warning.  We  glanced  down  at  the  river, 
and  the  little  sailboat  was  gone.  We  were  sorry,  and  John 
and  “The  Stairsteps”  missed  his  good  humor  and  work,  and 
we  would  have  liked  to  keep  him,  but  never  a  word  was 
heard  from  the  sad,  misplaced,  lonely  man. 


CHAPTER  10 

Welcome  Neighbors  in  Every  Direction! 

N  THE  EARLY  part  of  this  century,  John  had 
been  hearing  rumors  of  a  new  town  that  might  be 
springing  up  on  the  coast,  to  the  east  of  Caranca- 
hua.  Some  real  estate  men  were  anxious  to  have  a  town  on 
the  coast  below  El  Campo,  and  were  looking  for  a  location. 
Few  of  the  larger  landowners  had  land  for  sale.  Their  usual 
answer  was  the  one  Mr.  John  Pierce  gave  them:  “I’m  not 
wanting  to  sell,  but  to  buy  more  land,”  —  but  after  a  few 
days  of  pressure,  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  said: 

“I’ll  just  sell  them  Hamilton  Point;  the  mosquitoes 
are  so  bad  there,  the  cattle  very  seldom  graze  it  anyway,”  — 
and  the  townsite  was  bought.  So  when  Palacios  settlers  com¬ 
plain  of  the  pesky  little  nuisances,  just  tell  them  that  they 
owe  their  very  place  to  live  to  the  lowly  mosquito.  We  can 
brag  the  only  town  in  existence  with  that  honor.  John  was 
delighted,  as  it  meant  cutting  ten  miles  off  of  his  necessary 
trips  for  mail,  feed,  groceries,  and  everything.  Our  ferry- 
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boat  was  on  the  west  side,  so  this  meant  moving  that  boat 
down  to  the  forks  and  on  up  the  East  Carancahua  to  a  good 
landing.  Now  the  ferryboat  is  merely  a  flatboat  with  a  good 
steady  railing  on  either  side.  You  stand  on  the  boat  and 
pull  a  cable  —  a  heavy  wire  —  which  is  anchored  to  a  deep¬ 
ly  imbedded  post  well  ashore  on  either  side  of  the  river.  It 
sounds  easy  and  simple,  but  it  is  no  easy  task,  and  a  dear 
friend  of  our  family,  Mr.  Garland  T.  Brooking,  said  the 
name  of  this  book  should  have  been  “five  generations  of 
pulling  a  ferryboat”  —  not  a  bad  idea!  So  we  changed  our 
businesses  to  Palacios  as  much  as  we  could.  We  did  not  feel 
like  strangers,  as  John  had  long  known  the  Pybus,  Yeaman, 
LeCompe,  Bell,  Clement  and  other  families.  He  soon  met 
and  liked  Mr.  Elder,  Mr.  Farwell,  and  a  few  others;  John 
was  a  good  judge  of  human  nature.  One  item  of  news  that 
pleased  him  most  was  that  the  Sartwelle  boys  were  getting 
old  enough  to  take  an  interest  in  the  land  that  had  always 
been  in  their  family,  and  were  planning  to  come  down  from 
Comanche  and  stock  their  pasture,  which  lay  on  the  coast 
just  west  of  the  Palacios  community. 

I  must  tell  you  of  my  new  icebox  —  a  sort  of  deep  freeze! 
John  went  into  a  huddle  with  Lacy  Pybus,  and  the  latter, 
who  was  a  good  carpenter,  made  the  icebox,  a  big  box 
about  four  feet  cube,  a  thick  layer  of  sawdust,  and  another 
smaller  box  lined  with  galvanized  tin.  It  held  a  hundred- 
pound  chunk,  which  lasted  a  week  if  you  kept  the  lid 
closed.  A  spout  went  through  the  two  boxes  and  through 
the  floor,  and  you  did  not  have  to  have  a  pan  sitting  under 
the  spout  to  empty  —  or  forget  to  empty.  Necessary  items 
could  be  placed  on  either  side.  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you 
that  Palacios  was  such  a  modern  town  that  you  could  buy 
ice.  I  no  longer  had  to  get  up  before  daybreak  to  churn 
while  the  cream  was  cool.  It  was  wonderful.  No  present-day 
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owner  of  these  wonderful  deep  freezers  ever  felt  prouder 
than  we  did. 

The  long  Palacios  trips  with  different  horses  formed  a 
very  important  part  of  John’s  life  during  those  first  ten 
years.  If  he  had  no  passengers,  he  usually  drove  one  of  the 
horses  that  he  was  breaking,  and  occasionally  he  would  put 
on  a  wild  west  performance  wholly  against  his  will.  A  noisy 
backing  freight  train,  or  even  one  of  those  queer  things 
called  “automobiles,”  would  scare  the  daylights  out  of  them, 
and  sometimes  away  they  went.  One  particular  time,  when 
John  was  all  loaded  up  with  the  week’s  supply  of  groceries, 
the  mail,  and  various  necessities,  he  drove  up  to  the  ice 
plant  to  get  the  ice  at  the  last  moment.  That  time  it  was  a 
freight  train.  When  they  reached  the  main  part  of  town, 
one  horse  decided  to  go  on  one  side  of  a  hitching  rack,  and 
one  decided  to  go  on  the  other.  You  can  imagine  the  re¬ 
sult.  With  his  everlasting  bailing  wire,  and  the  help  of 
nearly  every  able-bodied  man  in  town,  he  rigged  himself 
back  in  line,  picked  up  all  the  debris  he  could  find,  and 
reached  home  rather  late  —  but  in  one  piece. 

Once  in  a  long  time,  we  could  make  the  trip  with  him. 
“The  Stairsteps”  had  to  have  their  pictures  taken  by  the 
Parks  Studio,  as  they  came  along  on  some  such  errand,  and 
those  times  we  drove  the  gentle  team. 

DEUTSCHBURG  ( Some  4\£  Miles  East) 

I  have  spoken  of  the  beautiful  Newell’s  Grove  on  the 
East  Carancahua;  north  of  this  spot  and  out  on  the  prairie 
is  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Texas.  In  1911  a  very 
able  and  educated  man  and  his  family  came  to  this  locality, 
and  founded  a  settlement,  naming  it  Deutschburg.  This 
was  Dr.  Herman  Gerhard.  Mrs.  Gerhard  and  their  six  chil- 
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dren  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  settlers,  which  influence  meant  much  to  the 
stability  of  the  community.  They  had  their  church,  school, 
and  many  picnics  and  good  times.  In  1936,  all  Texas  was 
community-conscious,  as  Texas  was  100  years  old,  and  the 
teacher  who  was  in  Deutschburg  at  that  time,  Mary  Eliza¬ 
beth  Reid  Bell,  compiled  a  story  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
activities  of  the  community,  which  is  most  interesting.  I 
should  have  liked  for  her  to  give  us  a  few  of  their  recipes,  as 
they  made  the  most  delicious  food,  including  rye  bread,  but 
you  will  enjoy  reading  one  of  her  little  books. 

Personally,  we  sold  them  butter.  I  was  anxious  to  make 
a  dollar,  and  I  sold  it  in  a  ten-pound  coffee  bucket.  Paul 
Gerhard  was  the  one  I  grew  to  know  best,  as  he  happened  to 
be  the  convenient  age  to  send  down  to  the  forks  for  butter. 
My  ten-pound  coffee  bucket  held  thirteen  pounds  of  butter, 
and  they  came  for  it  about  three  times  a  week,  and  paid  me 
20c  per  pound  for  it,  which  made  me  feel  like  a  real  finan¬ 
cier.  Buckets  sometimes  got  scarce,  and  one  time  Paul  came 
with  a  badly  battered  one.  When  I  remonstrated,  he  said, 
“I  saw  a  big  rattlesnake,  and  had  nothing  else  with  which 
to  kill  it.” 

We  enjoyed  Paul’s  friendship  then  as  now,  and  after  all 
these  years  of  talking  back  and  forth  with  him,  I  have  never 
heard  Paul  make  a  grammatical  error.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ger¬ 
hard  were  well-educated  themselves,  and  taught  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  speak  English  correctly.  Next  to  Paul,  the  Deutsch¬ 
burg  resident  that  we  grew  to  like  was  Anna  Eloge.  Anna 
had  been  reared  by  an  aunt,  Mrs.  Schulte,  and  was  a  pretty, 
practical  girl,  and  when  she  and  Paul  married,  it  was  only 
natural  that  we  felt  a  keen  interest  in  their  lives.  Their 
daughters,  Martha,  Bertha,  Anna,  Emma,  Adele  and  Irene, 
all  now  with  interesting  families,  and  their  only  son,  Paul, 
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Jr.,  would  make  an  interesting  book  in  itself. 

Among  other  families  that  have  helped  to  make  this  an 
interesting  community,  are  Jessie  and  Guy  Salsbury.  One 
of  the  first  couples  to  come  from  Nebraska,  they  settled  on 
one  of  the  richest  farms  and  bought  other  good  farms  in 
various  directions;  but  due  to  ill  health,  Guy  was  forced  to 
give  up  active  farming  and  they  retired,  buying  a  bayshore 
home  in  Palacios.  Jessie  had  been  a  teacher,  and  Guy  was 
active  and  interested  in  all  kinds  of  community  improve¬ 
ment  both  in  Deutschburg  and  Palacios. 

The  development  of  an  oil  field  and  the  building  of  a 
booster  station  helped  to  keep  Deutschburg  a  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Consolidation  swallowed  up  their  school  like  all 
the  other  communities  around,  and  they  never  had  a  post 
office. 

CARANCAHUA  (Some  Eight  Miles  South  of  Us) 

Now,  if  it  takes  you  as  long  to  learn  how  to  spell  Caran- 
cahua  correctly  as  it  did  me,  you  had  better  start  learning. 
After  the  Indians,  the  first  settler  was  Mr.  B.  Q.  Ward,  who 
married  Miss  Frances  Grimes,  from  a  family  which  had 
been  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Ganado  community, 
some  thirty  miles  to  the  north.  They  were  close  neighbors 
—  about  three  miles  —  to  the  Bolling  ranch  of  our  story,  and 
Aunt  Nellie  and  Uncle  Bob  knew  them  well  and  watched 
the  little  children,  Russell,  Riefert,  Cornelia,  Eleanor,  Sam, 
Dean,  Ben,  and  Mary  as  they  grew  up.  They  spent  much 
time  at  various  educational  centers  and  all  received  a  good 
education,  but  vacations  and  much  of  their  available  time 
was  spent  on  their  immense  acreage  and  at  their  ranch 
home. 

The  settlement  of  this  Carancahua  community  really 
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began  with  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  to  Mr.  Ashbey  Lewis. 
This  land  was  right  on  the  bay,  and  this  was  in  1890,  but  it 
was  not  until  1894  that  Mr.  Lewis  had  the  home  ready  and 
moved  his  family,  Mrs.  Lewis,  “Lummie”  Harley,  and 
Janette,  from  Travis  County  to  Jackson  County.  The  Ash¬ 
ley  family  came  next.  Then,  in  1908,  The  Koch  Land  Com¬ 
pany  bought  from  Mr.  Ward  20,000  acres,  which  they  di¬ 
vided  up  into  tracts;  and  settlers  began  to  move  in  rapidly 
from  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  other  states.  The  Sealock,  Frank- 
son,  Loff,  Abrahamson,  Olson,  Bengston,  Huffman,  Slaiken, 
Lindquist,  Wymans,  Howards,  and  Helmers  families  were 
some  of  the  ones  who  made  up  this  lively  settlement. 

Among  their  first  projects  was  their  church  and  Sunday 
School,  in  the  brushy  timber  close  to  the  bay.  Mrs.  Neff  was 
postmaster  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  cotton  gin  was  in 
operation  close  to  the  bay,  the  cotton  being  shipped  from 
a  wharf  to  Galveston  by  boat.  A  large  hunting  and  fishing 
clubhouse  was  built  on  the  bayshore  by  Mr.  Clifford  Branum. 
Mr.  Branum  flew  a  small  airplane,  and  had  big  ideas  for 
the  future  of  his  project.  The  building  burned,  however, 
in  1930,  but  the  good  farmers  stayed  and  prospered.  They 
were  a  pleasant,  happy  people,  and  the  ones  who  are  still 
here  remember  with  pleasure  the  good  times  they  had. 

Among  the  pleasures  they  like  to  tell  about  were  their 
debating  teams.  Some  of  the  subjects  they  chose  were  such 
weighty  ones  as: 

The  broom  versus  The  dishrag 

Tractors  versus  Mules 

Immigration  versus  Non-immigration 

These  and  more  like  them  gave  cause  for  much  merriment, 
and  sometimes  they  took  their  teams  around  to  the  other 
neighborhoods  to  vie  with  other  teams.  Sunday  mornings 
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found  them  all  on  their  way  to  Sunday  School,  and  although 
the  denominations  were  mixed,  they  worshipped  and  studied 
in  harmony.  They  had  parties  and  played  such  games  as 
“Josie,”  “Skip  to  My  Lou,”  and  “Pig  in  the  Parlor.”  When¬ 
ever  they  could  get  together,  they  played  baseball. 

When  sickness  or  any  other  misfortune  struck  a  family, 
all  the  neighbors  came  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferer,  working 
his  fields,  picking  his  cotton,  and  helping  in  other  ways.  One 
instance  I  particularly  remember  was  when  the  Sealocks’ 
house  burned;  almost  before  they  realized  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  the  neighbors  had  built  them  a  new  one.  Sometimes 
they  would  come  to  the  ranch  for  wood,  figs  or  grapes,  all 
of  which  we  had  in  abundance,  and  sometimes  they  came 
just  to  visit.  We  were  always  delighted  to  see  them.  We 
knew  most  of  them  very  well  and  count  ourselves  richer  for 
the  experiences,  but  the  Slaikeus,  Olsons,  Sealocks,  and 
Franksons  were  close  friends.  Alberta  Sealock  —  Mrs.  Har¬ 
old  Baldwin  —  is  much  like  our  own  daughter,  and  only  a 
few  weeks  ago,  Norris  Sealock,  the  last  of  the  boys,  took  time 
out  of  his  busy  life  to  come  to  our  home  to  see  us. 

When  the  going  was  toughest,  and  help  almost  out  of 
the  question,  on  account  of  Uncle  Sam  needing  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  country,  the  Frankson  boys,  especially 
Lloyd,  came  over  and  helped  John.  Lloyd  was  strong  and 
helpful  and  soon  became  very  valuable,  and  John  never 
forgot  to  be  thankful  for  him. 

Let  us  visit  a  little  while  in  the  Frankson  home: 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Frankson  were  born  in 
Sweden,  but  it  was  not  until  they  came  to  America  that  they 
met  and  married,  in  Mt.  Pleasanton,  Iowa.  They  were  good 
farmers,  but  wanted  to  live  in  a  warmer  climate,  so  they 
came  to  Carancahua,  Texas.  Their  children  were  Signa, 
Fluke,  Florence,  Lloyd,  William,  Maynard,  and  David. 
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When  Florence  was  about  twelve  years  old,  she  began  to 
have  trouble  walking,  and  gradually  lost  the  use  of  her  legs; 
the  doctors  called  it  creeping  paralysis,  and  she  was  soon 
forced  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  wheel  chair.  She 
was  a  lovely  girl,  and  so  interested  in  all  activities.  By  watch¬ 
ing  and  learning  from  the  other  children,  she  practiced 
needlework  and  other  crafts.  She  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  leaving  the  one  sister  and  those  stalwart  brothers  to 
mourn  her  passing.  When  the  family  was  still  young,  a 
little  niece  of  Mr.  Frankson,  whom  they  had  always  known 
and  loved,  walked  away  from  her  own  home  and  came  to 
the  Frankson  home,  and  said,  “I’m  going  to  live  with  you, 
Uncle  Albert!”  They  immediately  took  her  home,  but  her 
mother  agreed  to  give  her  to  them  if  that  would  make  her 
happy.  So  they  took  her  into  their  home  and  she  grew 
to  womanhood.  They  were  all  very  fond  of  her,  and  she  mar¬ 
ried  in  a  beautiful  ceremony  in  their  home.  She  had  two 
children,  and  when  the  last,  a  little  girl  named  Gladys, 
was  a  few  months  old,  the  mother  became  ill  and  had  to 
go  to  a  hospital.  Mrs.  Frankson  took  the  little  girl,  who 
grew  up  in  their  home  as  Gladys  Frankson.  She  is  now  Mrs. 
Cecil  Graham  of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  Albert  Frankson  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
and  Mrs.  Frankson  lived  to  be  ninety,  spending  most  of  her 
time  in  Maynard’s  home.  One  time  she  went  to  visit  Gladys, 
intending  to  stay  two  weeks,  but  in  four  days  she  asked 
Gladys  to  take  her  home,  back  to  the  little  boys  and  the 
Carancahua  which  meant  so  much  to  her  life.  The  Olson 
girls  often  came  to  the  ranch  when  we  needed  them  most, 
and  helped  me  with  the  work.  Mrs.  Olson  was  also  a  help¬ 
ful  friend.  Sickness  and  homesickness  caused  them  to  sell 
their  home  to  the  Bengstons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bengston  and 
their  four  daughters,  Signe,  Emma,  Hilda  and  Ruth.  They 
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liked  the  people,  and  soon  entered  into  the  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Maynard  Frankson  married  Hilda.  They  have  four 
boys,  an  interesting  group  to  know.  Lloyd  married  Leta 
Linville,  and  they  have  two  sons  who  have  grown  up  and 
bought  farms  in  the  community.  Leta  also  is  a  family  friend 
of  long  standing,  and  it  is  a  grand  treat  to  visit  in  their 
home.  David  married  Mae  Huffman,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joe  Huffman,  a  lumberman  of  Palacios;  they  have  one 
daughter  who  is  married.  Signe  married  Charles  Harris, 
and  they  have  a  lovely  new  home  on  the  site  of  the  original 
Frankson  home. 

Through  all  these  years,  the  Franksons  have  worked 
hard,  but  they  have  never  been  too  busy  to  keep  them  from 
Sunday  School  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  God  has  prospered 
them  as  he  so  wonderfully  promises  in  the  fifty-eighth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Isaiah.  (Read  it!) 

Tragedy  came  to  the  Frankson  family  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  Donald,  Maynard’s  second  son,  was  injured  in  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  during  a  severe  and  sudden  rainstorm. 
Donald  had  completed  his  military  training  and  was  back 
in  the  University  of  Texas,  when,  on  his  way  home  for  a 
holiday,  the  car  skidded,  and  Donald  received  a  terrible 
head  injury.  Maynard  and  Hilda  have  patiently  gone  from 
one  hospital  to  another  and  consulted  every  known  special¬ 
ist,  but  the  injury  seems  to  be  permanent.  Everyone  who 
knows  them  sympathizes  with  them,  and  we  all  know  that 
God  is  good  and  that  “someday  we’ll  understand.”  So  the 
Carancahua  story  closes  with  a  tear. 


C  H  A  P TER  1  1 

Guests  Were  a  Delight,  and  Some  Bird  Stories 

iE  SAME  FALL  that  John  and  I  married,  my 
only  sister,  Mary  Grace  Jamerson,  married  a  young 
lawyer  who  lived  in  El  Campo,  some  forty  miles 
north  of  the  ranch,  where  she  had  been  teaching  school  for 
a  few  years.  Their  family  grew  about  like  ours,  and  to  “The 
Stairsteps”  they  were  almost  like  one  family.  George  Pleas¬ 
ant  Willis,  Jr.,  Abigail  Elizabeth  (Abbiebeth,  who  went  to 
Heaven  when  she  was  only  fifteen  months  old),  Mary  Grace, 
Hallie  Dawn  and  Evelvn  Ruth  were  their  names.  All  four 
of  them  have  grown  and  now  have  families  of  their  own. 
George,  Sr.,  liked  to  hunt,  and  the  ranch  was  probably  his 
favorite  hunting  ground.  When  they  came,  it  was  a  grand 
picnic  for  us  all.  They  felt  free  to  bring  any  guests  they 
wanted,  and  they  would  bring  great  baskets  of  food.  I  wish 
we  had  kept  a  record  of  all  the  children  who  learned  to 
swim,  and  who  enjoyed  the  water,  woods  and  freedom  of 
the  old  ranch. 
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They  liked  to  ride  the  gentle  horses,  and  would  copy 
some  of  the  games  and  contests  they  had  learned  at  the 
neighborhood  rodeos.  One  game  was  the  barrel  race:  there 
would  be  a  row  of  barrels  —  one  less  barrel  than  riders  — 
and  the  Victrola  on  the  front  porch  would  be  turned  on, 
and  when  it  was  abruptly  turned  off,  they  would  dismount 
and  sit  on  the  nearest  barrel  —  the  one  left  without  a  seat 
was  “out.”  The  last  one  to  sit  on  a  barrel  was  the  winner. 
One  time,  one  of  the  little  girls  got  off  in  such  a  hurry  that 
her  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup.  She  was  riding  Twinkle,  a 
deep  bay  with  a  star  on  his  nose,  and  he  did  not  budge;  with 
a  little  girl  fluttering  under  him  and  everyone  running  to 
him,  he  stood  perfectly  still  until  she  was  rescued.  That  is 
one  of  the  memories  that  causes  us  to  believe  so  firmly  in  an 
animal  heaven. 

One  time,  my  mother  and  father  met  the  Willis  family 
at  the  ranch,  and  we  had  a  good  time  all  together.  Daddy 
Dave,  as  the  children  called  my  Father,  liked  to  fish,  but 
he  firmly  believed  that  fish  were  allergic  to  noises,  so  in  a 
rather  bored  voice  he  asked  that  they  go  fishing  away  from 
the  “young’uns.”  They  went  over  on  the  West  Carancahua, 
and  David,  seven,  and  Ruth,  six,  let  the  grownups  have  the 
bait,  and  they  took  the  little  cast  net  their  “Daddy  Dave” 
had  made  and  went  down  on  the  East  Carancahua.  David 
caught  the  bait  and  Ruth  fished;  however,  she  soon  called 
him  to  help  her,  as  she  had  caught  a  large  red  fish.  They 
came  wagging  it  home  between  them.  We  cleaned  and 
cooked  it,  and  when  the  real  fishermen  came  home  FISH¬ 
LESS,  they  had  a  good  fish  dinner  waiting  for  them  —  and 
they  had  a  good  laugh  on  “Daddy  Dave.” 

My  brother,  E.  J.  Jamerson  (Ed),  grew  up  with  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  He,  his  wife,  Sophia,  and  their  two  children, 
Dick  and  Dorothy,  often  visited  us  on  their  way  back  and 
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forth  to  Houston.  Ed  was  a  wonderful  brother,  and  his 
visits  always  left  us  with  worthwhile  memories,  humorous 
and  otherwise.  Once  John  had  planted  a  field  of  sorghum 
in  rows  and  very  thick,  so  that  it  would  not  grow  too  rank 
to  make  good  hay.  After  it  was  harvested  and  stacked,  many 
seeds  lay  scattered  over  the  ground.  One  morning,  we 
looked  out,  and  the  field  was  simply  a  mass  of  waving  wild 
geese  heads,  as  they  stopped  by,  on  their  way  north,  to 
help  us  finish  up  the  harvest.  I  was  writing  Ed  that  morn¬ 
ing,  and  as  soon  as  he  received  the  letter  he  came  up.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  geese  were  still  in  the  field  and  he  got  to  see 
the  unusual  sight;  it  was  not  a  half-hour  until  they  left  in 
a  great  cloud  of  babble  —  or  whatever  you  would  call  their 
very  peculiar  noise. 

One  time  he  came  unexpectedly,  apparently  just  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  little  lonely  and  wanted  to  see  us,  but  I  after¬ 
wards  teased  him  by  saying  he  came  just  to  tell  us  a  story, 
and  this  is  what  it  was: 

When  he  had  first  gone  to  the  Valley,  he  had  met  a 
friend,  whom  we  will  call  Pat.  Pat  was  very  humorous  and 
they  became  great  friends.  Ed  enjoyed  his  stories,  and  often 
he  had  cheered  Ed  over  some  great  worry,  but  one  morning, 
as  Ed  went  into  a  favorite  meeting  place,  he  saw  Pat  with 
head  bowed,  looking  very  sad.  Ed  immediately  inquired  as 
to  the  cause;  Pat  answered:  “Why,  you  could  not  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  this  is  the  anniversary  of  that  terrible  adventure 
I  had  in  Matamoros!”  Ed  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  it 
and  was  really  puzzled,  so  Pat  went  on  with  his  story. 

It  seemed  that  Pat  was  over  in  Matamoros  and  was  just 
standing  idly  on  a  corner  when  a  very  nicely  dressed  white 
woman  came  up  to  him  and  said,  “Mister,  would  you  mind 
walking  a  block  or  so  with  me,  as  I  hesitate  to  pass  that 
bunch  of  toughs  by  myself!”  Pat  had  noticed  several  rather 
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rough-looking  men  standing  on  the  corner,  and  readily 
agreed  to  go  with  her.  When  they  had  walked  a  block  or  so 
past  the  men,  she  said  “Now,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  just  live 
a  few  doors  down,  and  will  you  go  to  my  door  with  me?’' 
Pat  agreed,  and  when  they  got  to  the  door,  he  felt  a  cold, 
hard  something  pressed  against  his  ribs,  and  heard  a  much 
colder  voice  saying  “Do  not  say  a  word,  but  open  the  door 
and  go  in!”  Pat  unhesitatingly  agreed,  and  when  he  stepped 
in,  the  same  cold  voice  said,  “Now  go  across  the  room  and 
open  the  door  to  the  patio,”  which  command  he  also 
obeyed.  There  sprawled  the  body  of  a  very  dead  man,  and 
the  voice  said,  “Now,  pick  up  that  body  and  throw  it  into 
that  cistern.”  The  cistern  was  only  a  few  feet  away  and,  as 
the  cold  something  still  pressed  his  ribs,  Pat  readily  obeyed, 
but  as  he  lifted  the  heavy  man  and  finally  pushed  him  over 
the  edge  of  the  cistern,  the  water  splashed  up  in  his  face  and 
woke  him. 

Well,  we  enjoyed  Ed,  and  his  wonderful  visits  helped 
us  to  enjoy  our  life  on  the  ranch,  and  Sophia  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  stayed  a  long  time  with  us  when  World  War  I  be¬ 
gan,  as  Ed  thought  seriously  of  enlisting.  However,  he  was 
discouraged  by  the  examining  board,  and  Ed,  Sophia  and 
their  two  children  all  went  back  to  their  beloved  Valley. 
Many  sorrows  came  to  Ed,  and  his  early  death  cast  a  great 
cloud  over  the  family. 

Paul,  next  younger  than  Ed,  is  the  brother  who  married 
a  girl  who  had  always  lived  in  New  Orleans,  and  they  went 
to  live  in  that  city,  where  they  have  been  ever  since.  If  you 
should  want  people  to  think  that  you  have  always  lived 
there,  just  pronounce  it  “Naw-lins,”  in  a  very  soft,  sweet 
voice.  I  can  say  this,  loving  Paul’s  wife,  Teddy,  as  I  do.  Paul, 
Marguerite,  and  Eulah  are  their  children,  and  they  all  live 
there  and  have  interesting  families  of  their  own.  They  did 
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not  visit  us  often,  as  Paul  was  a  hardware  merchant  and 
took  his  business  very  seriously,  but  when  they  did  we  were 
very  interested  in  the  little  city  children,  and  Paul  has  always 
been  an  inspiration  to  me,  with  his  vivid  imagination  (the 
hawks  said  “Ma-ary”  and  the  owls  said  “Ruth-ruth-ruth”), 
even  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  with  his  big,  loving  heart,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  do  for  those  who  needed  him. 

The  youngest  brother,  Stewart,  lives  in  Houston  (you 
cannot  pronounce  it  any  other  way),  and  he  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Jimmie,  are  two  more  city  home-folks  who  mean  much 
to  us.  Stewart  was  a  little  boy  when  John  and  I  married,  and 
visited  us  whenever  he  could,  helping  us  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  family  that  we  loved  dearly.  He  has  had  a  grand 
life,  and  is  still  a  useful  citizen  of  Houston  —  a  hardware 
man  like  all  of  the  brothers  were.  Stewart  is  my  serious 
brother,  and  we  can  always  count  on  him  when  the  going 
gets  tough.  When  he  was  small,  he  worried  about  such 
things  as  the  jackdaws  having  something  caught  in  their 
throats  because  they  have  a  queer  little  way  of  twisting  their 
necks  when  they  make  their  little  half-song,  half  complaint, 
that  the  world  is  mistreating  them.  Have  you  ever  noticed? 

There  were  other  guests,  and  often  neighbors  came  to 
the  river  to  picnic,  and  we  were  always  invited  to  join 
them.  Mostly,  the  ten  years  meant  work  and  an  intent  at¬ 
tention  to  John’s  business,  but  our  love  for  each  other  made 
the  time  fly  quickly. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  birds: 
the  big  and  little  ones  that  made  life  so  interesting  for  us. 
The  wrens,  the  very  smallest,  were  a  constant  delight.  One 
time,  I  decided  to  drive  to  the  artesian  well  at  the  pens, 
some  miles  from  the  house,  to  do  my  washing,  because  the 
artesian  water  was  soft  and  made  it  much  easier  to  get  the 
clothes  clean  and  white.  I  would  load  all  the  essentials  in 
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the  back  of  the  pickup  when  John  was  not  using  it,  and 
with  whatever  children  were  available,  drive  up  there.  The 
washpot,  we  left  up  there,  and  we  could  always  find  plenty 
of  wood.  I  had  a  bench  that  was  given  to  me  by  a  carpenter 
who  had,  at  one  time,  worked  on  the  ranch  house,  and 
under  the  top  was  a  little  place  he  had  arranged  to  keep 
nails,  which  made  a  perfect  place  for  the  soap.  Once 
when  we  went  back  after  a  few  weeks’  absence,  a  little  wren 
flew  out,  and  when  we  looked,  there  was  her  nest  with 
three  eggs.  I  apologized,  but  gently  took  the  nest  out  and 
put  it  in  the  forks  of  a  tree.  When  I  finished  the  wash, 
I  put  it  carefuly  back,  and  when,  in  a  few  weeks,  we  went 
back,  the  little  birds  were  hatched  and  gone.  They  are 
very  gentle,  and  seldom  fly  unless  you  should  happen  to 
try  to  catch  one.  The  mocking  birds  love  to  build  their 
nests  close  to  people,  and  always  pay  their  rent  with  their 
beautiful  songs.  They  get  just  as  high  as  they  can  find  a 
perch,  and  then  —  often  in  the  middle  of  their  song  —  they 
have  to  fly  even  higher  to  get  the  lovely  song  out,  but  they 
come  right  back  to  continue.  I’m  sure  you  have  noticed 
them.  Roscoe  says  they  are  unfriendly  and  keep  other  birds 
away.  Redbirds  are  a  constant  delight;  their  song  is  as  pretty, 
if  not  as  varied,  and  one  verse  says,  “cheat  ’em,  cheat  ’em,  do- 
o-o,  do-o-o,”  over  and  over  again  —  so  they  may  not  be  very 
honest.  Scissortails,  with  their  long  forked  tails,  and  their 
brilliant  orange  spots,  are  swift-flying  birds  but  if  you  really 
want  to  get  mixed  up,  just  try  to  follow  their  song  —  if  you 
can  call  it  a  song.  They  go  up  the  scale  in  several  attempts, 
and,  finally  admitting  that  they  cannot  quite  make  it,  they 
just  start  over  again. 

Owls!  A  woods  without  owls  would  indeed  be  pitiful. 
Their  deep  calls,  one  to  another,  usually  get  answers  from 
not  too  far  away,  and  they  must  have  various  meanings. 
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Once  on  a  little  ramble  in  the  woods,  I  saw  a  white  owl.  I 
looked  at  him  as  closely  as  he  was  looking  at  me,  which  was 
quite  an  intent  stare.  I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  hear  an  expert 
birdwoman  give  a  lecture  soon  after;  she  was  talking  in¬ 
formally  of  owls,  and  when  I  told  her  of  this  experience, 
she  said,  “But  there  are  no  white  owls  in  Texas.”  On  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  she  admitted  that  it  might  have  been  an  al¬ 
bino.  There  are  supposed  to  be  200  varieties  of  owls  in 
Texas,  but  the  plain  old  hoot  owl  and  the  little  bridge  owl 
along  the  road,  who  stares  at  you  so  intently,  are  the  com¬ 
mon  ones  you  see.  I  had  not  intended  to  mention  the  buz¬ 
zards,  but  this  buzzard  reference  is  merely  an  introduction 
to  another  owl  story.  All  cattlemen  hate  buzzards,  as  they 
injure  and  often  kill  calves  and  their  mothers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  ranch  was  a  favorite  roost  and  watering  hole  for 
great  swarms  of  them.  John  and  the  boys  made  a  trap  some 
fourteen  feet  square  where  the  buzzards  could  get  in  but 
not  out,  and  kept  it  baited  with  rabbits,  etc.  The  first  rider 
to  come  along  would  get  in  with  the  dirty  things  and  kill 
them  —  it  was  anything  but  a  sweet  job,  but  they  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  many  a  one.  Once  when  John  and  I  were 
out  in  the  pickup,  we  found  a  lone  owl  in  the  trap.  It  was 
a  beautiful  golden  color,  with  a  coat  like  velvet,  and  its  big 
bright  yellow  eyes  were  gleaming  with  fright  and  anger. 
John  got  in  with  it,  and  it  took  him  an  hour  or  two  to  get 
it  out  without  injury.  We  told  it  we  were  sorry,  but  it  flew 
away  without  a  backward  glance  —  very  ungratefully. 

Kildeers  are  a  delight  to  watch  as  they  nest  and  feed 
near  the  ferryboat.  We  all  liked  to  watch  them  as  they 
scooted  along  with  their  little  legs  just  flying— -but  do  not 
try  to  count  them.  One  night  not  too  long  ago,  David  came 
in  to  see  us.  Among  other  things,  he  mentioned  that  one 
of  the  classes  at  school  was  coming  to  the  river  for  its  an- 
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nual  picnic,  which  often  happens,  as  that  is  one  of  the  fa¬ 
vorite  places.  He  was  not  concerned  that  any  of  the  children 
might  get  hurt  in  some  way,  but  he  was  concerned  about 
a  mother  kildeer  which  was  setting  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  near  the  ferryboat.  He  had  been  carefully  avoiding 
the  spot  so  as  not  to  molest  her,  but  he  feared  that  some 
of  the  children  might  accidentally  disturb  her.  However, 
the  day  before  the  picnic,  he  happened  in  again  to  report 
that  the  bird  had  hatched  and  could  take  her  family  to 
safety.  Real  ranchmen  have  a  lot  of  worries. 

One  of  John’s  oft-repeated  tales  in  the  bedtime  series 
was  this  one:  One  time  he  was  driving  along  with  a  team 
of  horses  and  a  covered  wagon  on  an  errand  for  Aunt  Sal- 
lie  Walcott,  and  he  noticed  an  owl  that  had  caught  its 
wing  on  a  barbed  wire  fence.  He  caught  and  rescued  it,  and 
took  it  into  the  wagon,  turning  it  loose.  It  rode  along  with 
him  for  some  time,  and  at  last  recovered  from  its  fright 
and  injury  sufficiently  to  fly  out  and  away.  Of  course,  it 
felt  “thank  you”  —  if  it  did  not  actually  say  it. 

Bird  talk  never  ends,  as  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
with  so  many  different  ways:  quail,  field  larks,  doves,  wood¬ 
peckers,  with  their  many  folklore  stories,  whippoorwills.  You 
can  probably  add  to  this  list.  Of  all  God’s  creatures,  I  think 
that  I  consider  birds  the  loveliest. 


CHAPTER  12 


The  Bedtime  Stories  Begin  and  Continue 

HEN  THE  DAY  was  over,  the  kerosene  lamps  lit, 
and  three  little  mouths  began  to  yawn.  Sister,  as 
Margaret  was  lovingly  called,  would  look  up  at 
her  daddy  and  wistfully  say,  “I  lost  my  one  shoe  at  the  lot.” 

By  way  of  answer,  he  would  sweep  her  into  his  arms, 
seat  himself  in  the  big,  creaky  old  rocker,  and  pet  and  talk 
her  to  sleep.  That  is  how  the  bedtime  stories  began.  Billy, 
one  year  old,  strong  and  healthy,  needed  no  stories  to  put 
him  to  sleep.  He  went  to  bed  with  the  chickens,  and  with 
very  little  more  effort  —  a  bath,  his  “jamas,”  a  prayer,  and  a 
kiss  —  he  was  gone  for  the  night.  Mary,  five  years  old,  listened 
intently  to  the  stories.  She  remembered  the  shoe  episode. 

Milk  was  a  very  important  factor  in  the  health  of  the 
family,  and  John,  no  matter  how  tired  he  was,  attended 
personally  to  the  milking  and  the  care  of  the  milch  cows. 
It  became  a  part  of  the  day’s  routine  that  “The  Stairsteps” 
went  with  him  to  the  lot  to  milk,  as  I  went  about  the  eve- 
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ning’s  work  in  the  house.  A  long,  deep  trough,  used  for 
feeding  in  the  winter,  was  used  in  the  summer  for  a  play¬ 
pen,  in  which  to  put  “The  Stairsteps”  while  they  watched 
all  that  went  on.  This  special  day  had  been  a  long,  busy 
one  for  everyone,  and  as  John  settled  them  in  their  play¬ 
pen,  he  noticed  that  Sister  had  taken  off  one  of  her  shoes. 
He  patiently  put  it  back  on  and  said  firmly,  “Do  not  take 
it  off  again!”  Sister  had  meant  to  obey,  but  it  slipped  off 
so  easily,  and  her  toes  wiggled  so  delightfully,  that  off  it 
came,  going  over  the  side  of  the  trough  and  out  of  reach. 
Now,  old  Mottledgob  (bought  from  a  dissatisfied  farmer  on 
his  way  back  to  “God’s  country,”  as  he  said)  must  have 
come  along  about  that  time,  and  decided  that  a  little  shoe 
was  a  fitting  dessert  for  a  supper  of  wheat  bran,  for  the 
shoe  was  never  found.  Sister  loved  her  daddy,  who  was 
cross  with  her,  and  also  she  liked  her  shoe.  The  sobbing  be¬ 
gan;  as  is  usually  the  case  with  a  tired  little  girl,  it  was  hard 
for  her  to  stop.  Supper  was  soon  over,  and  an  attempt  to 
laugh  them  off  to  bed  failed.  Sister  still  sobbed  and  her 
daddy  took  her  as  we  have  described.  To  her,  the  bedtime 
stories  merely  meant  that  someone  loved  her  —  especially 
Daddy  —  but  some  of  the  stories  you  are  reading  are  the 
same  tales. 

Mary  loved  the  tales.  She  liked  the  thought  that  she 
was  the  big  girl,  and  early  learned  to  assume  her  share  of 
the  work  around  the  place.  She  rode  with  John  from  the 
time  that  she  could  sit  alone  in  the  saddle,  until  she  left 
to  enter  the  University  of  Texas,  and  even  then  on  vacations. 
She  cared  for  the  chickens,  setting  the  hens,  feeding  and 
watering  them. 

It  was  three  miles  (and  two  ferryboats)  to  the  B.  Q. 
Ward  headquarters  ranch  house,  and  every  summer  the 
little  grandchildren  of  Mrs.  Ward  would  come  and  spend 
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long  vacations.  “The  Stairsteps”  grew  to  know  and  love 
them.  One  time,  Mary  had  her  fifth  birthday,  and  we  in- 
invited  them  over  for  her  party.  It  was  no  problem  what  to 
have  for  refreshments,  but,  as  the  “entertainment  commit¬ 
tee,”  I  worried  about  what  they  should  play,  and  to  my  de¬ 
light,  all  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  carry  the  old  gentle  hens 
around  and  ride  the  quaint  stick  horses.  John  grew  to  be 
expert  in  making  the  stick  horses;  he  would  find  a  little 
limb  just  the  right  shape,  tack  little  leather  ears  on  it,  using 
tacks  for  eyes,  and  fastening  a  bridle  on  an  “animal”  that 
was  now  ready  to  be  “broke.”  This  last  process  could  last 
a  long  time,  and  the  rider  got  many  a  vicious  fall.  One  had 
been  tied  to  the  old  bedpost  when  Mary  was  bom. 

When  John  was  busy  and  late,  Aunt  Nellie  often  took 
her  turn  at  telling  the  tales.  She  liked  to  tell  of  her  early 
life  on  the  Bayou  Sallie  in  Louisiana.  At  one  time,  she  had 
been  very  ill  with  fever  and,  they  thought,  at  the  point  of 
death;  when  she  was  just  beginning  to  recover,  in  an  un¬ 
guarded  moment  she  slipped  out  and  ran  to  play  with  the 
other  children.  She  was  so  weak  that  she  slipped  from  the 
foot  log  and  fell  in  the  bayou.  They  dragged  her  from  the 
water  and  carried  her  home,  thinking  she  would  surely 
have  a  relapse  and  die.  She  laughed  long  and  lustily  as  she 
said  that  she  not  only  recovered,  but  outlived  all  of  them. 

She  liked  to  tell  of  her  gay,  young  days;  how  the  young 
folks  had  parties  that  lasted  a  week.  The  girls  stayed  a  week 
at  a  time,  but  the  young  men  came  and  went  for  the  dances 
every  night,  as  they  did  not  mind  the  long  rides.  They  had 
plenty  of  servants  to  do  the  work  “befo’  the  Waa.”  And 
many  of  these  tales  are  Aunt  Nellie’s. 


CHAPTER  13 

Pets  and  Toys  —  “The  Stairsteps’  ” 

Tirst  Ten  Years 

HORSF.  AND  HIS  RIDER  are  a  closely-knit 
team,  and  the  longer  they  work  together  the  closer 
they  work  as  one.  I  have  often  wished  the  wise  old 
horses  might  will  their  horse  sense  to  the  young  colts  who 
seem  to  need  it  so  badly.  “The  Stairsteps”  learned  this  early 
in  life  by  riding  with  John  —  first  in  the  saddle  with  him, 
and  later,  by  jogging  along  beside  him  listening  to  his  merry 
whistling. 

It  was  often  a  question  as  to  whether  the  rider  or  the 
horse  would  see  the  animal  needing  attention  first.  If  it 
were  the  horse,  he  would  raise  his  head  a  little  higher,  his 
ears  would  stand  at  attention,  he  would  wait  for  the  rider 
to  get  his  rope  all  ready,  and,  with  a  jump,  he  would  in¬ 
stantly  be  right  beside  the  animal,  ready  for  the  roper  to 
do  his  part.  After  the  rider  had  the  patient  in  hand,  the 
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rope  being  tied  safely  to  the  saddle,  the  horse  would  brace 
himself  so  as  to  hold  the  patient  rigid  while  the  operation 
was  performed. 

When  the  riders  arrived  at  home,  and  the  morning’s 
work  was  over,  the  horses,  unsaddled,  unbridled,  and  with 
a  gentle  pat  and  a  good  rubdown,  would  answer  with  a 
little  snort,  then  take  a  brisk  walk  to  a  bare,  sandy  spot  to 
roll  first  on  one  side  and  then  the  other.  If  he  was  a  young 
horse,  and  the  day’s  work  had  not  been  too  strenuous,  he 
did  not  get  up  to  roll  on  the  other  side,  but  would  give 
himself  a  little  extra  boost,  and  over  he  would  go  to  scratch 
the  other  side  in  the  good,  clean  sand.  Then  he  would  get 
up,  shake  himself  thoroughly,  and  go  off  to  graze. 

Our  first  horse  story  happened  early  in  John’s  work  at 
the  ranch.  Riding  out  one  morning,  John  found  a  nice  little 
colt  that  had  just  been  born,  but  the  mother  was  dead.  John 
immediately  named  him  “Dammit.”  He  gathered  him,  legs 
and  all,  in  his  arms,  and  took  him  to  the  house.  Mother  Sue 
came  to  the  rescue,  and,  with  some  warm  milk,  she  gave  him 
a  start  and  also  kept  him  growing.  She  was  a  lover  of  flowers 
and  had  a  bed  of  white  petunias,  and  that  first  night  he  ate 
all  the  white  flowers  in  the  bed.  He  grew  to  be  a  good  horse, 
and  lived  a  long,  useful  life  in  spite  of  his  name.  He  was  a 
deep  sorrel  with  a  white  spot  on  his  nose. 

One  good  old  standby  remembered  by  “The  Stairsteps” 
was  Prince.  He  had  been  my  wedding  present,  but  my  busy 
life  did  not  leave  much  time  for  riding.  “The  Stairsteps”  did 
the  most  of  the  riding  for  me,  but  I  loved  Prince.  However, 
he  was  no  pet;  in  fact,  he  was  almost  an  outlaw  until  he 
was  bridled,  and  then  he  was  a  slave  to  the  man  who  held 
the  reins.  No  one,  except  John,  could  walk  up  to  him  in 
the  pasture  with  an  ear  of  com,  but  he  did  many  a  valuable 
day’s  work,  and  lived  to  be  twenty-seven  years  old. 
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Billy  Sunday,  a  little  Shetland,  and  his  mother,  Molly, 
two  plain  Dans,  and  a  Dan  Patch,  Joker,  Comet,  Possum, 
and  others,  all  served  their  terms.  Among  the  valuable 
horse  stock  was  Dolly.  John  bought  her  from  Mrs.  Fred 
Berger’s  father  in  Palacios.  She  was  a  large,  beautiful  paint, 
and  had  a  number  of  colts  that  played  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  ranch.  At  one  time,  I  heard  her  nickering, 
and  went  to  the  door  —  and  there  she  stood  as  close  to  me  as 
she  could  get,  with  her  head  over  the  yard  gate.  I  ran  out 
to  her  and  there,  about  a  stone’s  throw  away,  under  the  lot 
gate,  lay  her  colt,  who  had  wiggled  around  and  managed  to 
get  his  nimble  legs  under  the  gate  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  not  get  up,  and  he  did  not  know  enough  to  get 
out.  Dolly  was  asking  me  for  help.  I  merely  opened  the  gate 
carefully,  and  his  troubles  were  over;  and  John  never  be¬ 
lieved  me  when  I  told  that  she  said,  ‘‘Thank  you,”  to  me. 
(Perhaps  it  merely  sounded  that  way  to  me,  as  I  have  a  viv¬ 
id  imagination.)  In  berrypicking  time,  Dolly  was  usually 
up  in  the  little  home  pasture  with  a  little  colt,  and  I  liked 
to  drive  her.  I  would  load  all  “The  Stairsteps,”  buckets, 
and  a  “drink  of  water”  in  the  little  buggy  that  John  bought 
with  her,  and  go  to  the  berry  patch,  leaving  the  colt  shut 
up  in  the  bam.  We  could  all  get  out  and  pick  berries,  and 
Dolly  stood  very  patiently,  but  when  we  had  all  the  berries 
we  wanted  and  headed  home,  all  we  could  do  was  to  hold 
our  breath  and  sit  tight,  as  she  then  became  the  mother  with 
all  her  mother  instinct  guiding  her  toward  her  child.  She 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  fortunately,  and  we  all  just 
loved  it  —  and  we  loved  Dolly.  Much  as  we  try,  we  cannot 
like  the  fine  shiny  cars  like  we  did  the  horses.  But  the  me¬ 
chanical  age  does  have  its  advantages;  you  can  sleep  nights  if 
your  machinery  happens  to  be  out  in  a  blizzard. 

Horses,  while  we  are  on  the  subject,  were  no  matter  of 
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sentiment  to  John.  He  raised  them  purely  for  profit.  He 
spent  much  time  gentling  them  when  they  were  young,  and 
when,  at  two  or  three  years,  they  were  ready  to  break,  they 
did  not  become  alarmed  at  ropes  tossed  about  them.  If  they 
were  built  for  traveling,  he  broke  them  to  drive;  if  they 
were  especially  suited  for  the  saddle,  that  was  what  he  train¬ 
ed  them  for.  He  sold  many  of  them  to  farmers  coming  into 
the  new  country,  which  all  helped  to  pay  the  staggering  debt 
to  which  I  am  always  referring.  It  was  an  interesting  busi¬ 
ness. 

Dogs  also  were  not  merely  pets,  although  “The  Stair¬ 
steps’'  had  many  a  romp  with  them.  Opossums,  skunks  —  big 
and  little  —  and  coons  thrived  in  our  woods,  and  how  they 
did  like  chickens!  Hounds  were  a  delight  on  account  of 
their  bark,  but  we  had  no  special  breeds,  and  they  were 
mostly  gifts  from  someone  who  knew  that  we  would  care 
for  them.  One  time,  John  and  I  were  coming  home  through 
Houston  and  stopped  for  gas  at  a  station  that  was  operated 
by  a  friend  of  ours,  Robert  Fleming.  I  was  distressed  to  see 
a  lovely  little  black  spitz  dog  tied  up  rather  short,  and  I 
asked  Bob  if  he  had  to  keep  him  tied  that  way.  “I  have  to 
keep  him  tied  on  account  of  the  traffic,”  he  said.  “He  gets 
too  lonesome  if  I  leave  him  at  home,  and  I  know  of  only 
one  family  that  I  would  like  to  give  him  to.”  Bob  had  visited 
us  with  O’Brien  McCary,  and  he  knew  how  good  we  were 
to  dogs,  so  we  found  ourselves  with  another  dog.  He  was 
the  last  and  the  smartest  dog  we  ever  had.  His  was  a  tragic 
death,  and  when  Bill  carried  him,  dead,  to  the  house,  and 
he  and  I  stood  with  tears  running  down  our  faces,  I  made 
a  resolution:  I’ve  cried  over  my  last  dog. 

John  used  dogs  to  help  in  the  hog  business.  He  raised 
hogs  in  the  pasture,  feeding  them  just  enough  to  keep  an 
account  of  them;  they  ate  acorns,  grass  roots  and  other 
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forage,  but  could  be  caught  only  with  the  help  of  dogs.  The 
dogs  had  to  be  trained  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  one 
slash  of  a  hog’s  huge  tusks  was  often  fatal.  One  dog  named 
Tobasco  was  probably  John’s  favorite.  He  was  a  little  fox 
terrier  with  a  red  head.  He  was  very  quick  and  learned 
early  to  dodge  the  hogs,  but  he  was  unlucky  with  rattle¬ 
snakes.  Several  times  he  was  bitten,  and  John  would  carry 
him  home;  I  would  meet  them  at  the  gate  and  John  would 
slash  the  wound  wide  open  with  his  knife,  then,  cupping 
my  hand  over  it,  I  would  pour  my  hand  full  of  soda,  and 
then  pour  vinegar  over  the  soda.  The  suction  drew  the 
poison  out  of  the  wound.  We  would  wrap  the  little  fellow 
up  and  put  him  down  to  die  in  peace,  only  to  go  out  in  an 
hour  or  so  to  find  him  walking  sadly  around.  One  time  the 
bite  was  on  the  little  red  head,  and  we  could  do  nothing 
about  it;  we  buried  him  in  the  cemetery  we  had  for  pets. 

We  all  firmlv  believed  in  animal  heaven. 

/ 

When  there  was  a  lull  in  the  ranch  work,  the  children 
still  had  fun.  They  liked  their  ranch  work  on  their  imagi¬ 
nary  life  as  well  as  the  real  thing.  They  divided  the  stick 
horses,  and  the  territory,  evenly,  and  respected  each  other’s 
property,  and  the  days  were  never  long  enough.  When  the 
weather  got  too  hot,  they  took  themselves  to  the  woods,  but 
the  favorite  playground  was  the  gentle  slope  in  front  of  the 
house.  We  could  watch  them  from  the  house,  and,  as  the 
sun  set  behind  them,  they  presented  a  beautiful  picture. 

Separating  the  pasture  from  the  field  was  one  of  those 
rose  hedges  that  were  planted  in  the  early  days  of  this  coast 
country  for  protection  and  fences.  They  spread  and  take 
up  too  much  ground  unless  they  are  trimmed  back,  and 
John  did  not  often  find  time  to  attend  to  this  matter.  As 
they  spread,  the  inner  bushes  would  die  out,  and  sometimes 
China  trees  and  shrubs  would  grow  in  these  little  nooks,  as 
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well  as  grass,  making  pretty  little  glades.  “The  Stairsteps” 
would  find  those  nooks  and  often  play  there.  Birds,  rabbits, 
terrapins,  and  the  funny  little  horned  toads  would  find  them 
too,  and  sometimes  when  I  went  out  to  be  sure  there  were 
no  snakes,  I  marveled  at  the  manner  in  which  they  all  played 
together  —  birds,  animals  and  all  the  little  creatures. 

The  woods  came  almost  to  the  house  on  the  east  side. 
Trees  were  thick,  and  shade  was  plentiful.  A  little  creek 
wended  its  way  not  far  from  the  house,  and  in  its  bed  were 
little  sandy  knolls  in  dry  weather  that  made  fine  play  places. 

In  rainy  weather,  or  if  it  was  too  cold,  they  had  a  place 
upstairs  where  they  operated.  Mary  became  adept  at  cut¬ 
ting  out  paper  cows  and  horses,  and  she  was  very  liberal 
with  “art.”  They  re-acted  the  ranch  problems,  and  at  one 
time  when  there  was  a  severe  drought  in  real  life,  “The 
Stairsteps”  were  also  short  of  hay.  Sister  had  light  hair, 
which  she  wore  in  curls  (lots  of  them),  so  after  a  discussion 
among  themselves,  they  decided  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  curls. 
They  took  the  front  one  and  cut  it  off  real  close  to  her 
head,  and  then  into  tiny  bales,  tying  each  securely  and  di¬ 
viding  it  among  the  three  “ranchers.”  Sister  felt  quite  im¬ 
portant  that  she  had  been  able  to  help  solve  the  serious 
problem,  and  none  of  them  quite  understood  the  look  of 
horror  that  greeted  them  when  they  went  downstairs  and 
we  beheld  the  miracle! 


CHAPTER  14 

Our  John's  Three  Brothers,  and 
a  Glimpse  of  Oregon 

pggRlOBERT  SCOTT  WAS  the  eldest  of  Thomas  El- 
Hnjg||9  liott’s  and  Mother  Sue’s  sons.  Scott  was  a  true 
friend  of  anyone  that  he  liked,  and  you  were  lucky 
if  you  gained  this  friendship.  During  all  of  Mother  Sue’s 
life,  after  Scott  was  old  enough,  he  was  her  faithful  helper 
—  washing,  cleaning,  ironing,  even  embroidering  and  run¬ 
ning  errands  of  mercy  for  which  they  were  noted.  Scott  never 
cared  for  girls,  but  he  enjoyed  friendships  with  older  people 
very  much.  He  was  a  natural  florist,  and  always  had  a  bunch 
of  flowers  for  sick  or  distressed  friends,  if  possible.  Scott 
lacked  ambition.  He  outlived  his  mother  by  a  number  of 
years,  and  died  in  his  bachelor  quarters,  aged  sixty-nine. 

Dick  was  two  years  younger  than  John,  and  you  will 
remember  that  we  left  him  graduating  with  highest  honors 
from  medical  school  at  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewa- 
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nee,  Tennessee.  Dick  played  football  on  a  team  that  toured 
the  South,  winning  five  games  in  six  days,  and  winning  also 
a  lot  of  renown  at  the  same  time.  In  some  way,  he  was 
severely  injured,  from  which  injury  he  never  completely 
recovered.  He  studied  and  practiced  surgery  in  New  York 
City,  and  rose  quickly  to  the  peak  of  his  profession.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Elnora  Irene  Daly,  and  they  were  a  lovely  happy  couple, 
having  settled  in  Redding,  California.  They  had  one  son, 
Richard  Elliott,  Jr.  Dick  developed  tuberculosis,  which, 
with  the  lung  injury  received  in  football,  made  recovery 
impossible.  After  trying  every  known  remedy  and  traveling 
around  in  search  of  a  more  helpful  climate,  he  died  July 
13,  1915,  aged  forty-one,  in  Pasadena,  California  —  a  bril¬ 
liant  man,  an  able  surgeon  and  doctor  of  medicine.  Irene 
has  lived  a  long,  busy  and  useful  life  on  the  West  Coast, 
and  visits  her  grandchildren  and  friends  when  she  wants  to. 
Dick,  the  son,  visited  us  when  he  was  little,  but  as  he  grew 
up  the  unrest  and  hardships  of  the  two  world  wars  pre¬ 
vented  “The  Stairsteps”  from  keeping  in  touch  with  him. 
Now,  however,  they  have  found  him,  and  both  girls  have 
visited  with  him  in  his  home  in  Forrest  Grove,  Oregon. 
Dick  is  a  welfare  worker  in  his  community,  and  has  spent 
much  time  preparing  for  this  type  of  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington.  Dick  has  three  daughters  and  a  son, 
Thomas  Elliott,  who  is  a  tall  teenager  full  of  promise. 
Dick’s  lovely  wife,  Genevieve,  is  a  fine  woman.  Her  letters 
have  been  very  helpful,  and  they  picture  so  much  of  the 
early  life  of  that  Oregon  country  that  I  quote  directly  from 
some  of  them.  The  first,  dated  May  3,  1950,  reads: 

After  a  severe  winter,  we  had  a  dry  spell,  and  are  now 
having  rains  as  usual.  The  rivers  are  very  high,  but  we  do 
not  anticipate  a  flood  in  proportion  to  what  we  had  last 
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year.  It  is  quite  cold  at  night,  but  I  guess  spring  is  here,  as 
there  has  been  many  flocks  of  wild  geese  flying  over  on  their 
way  North  for  the  Summer. 

Then  in  a  letter  she  tells  us  of  her  grandmother  being 
instrumental  in  helping  to  build  and  organize  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  there,  of  which  she  is  a  member. 

The  Church  celebrated  the  centennial  of  its  founding  in 
1945.  This  country  (Ogreon)  was  then  a  wilderness  in¬ 
habited  by  hostile  Indians  and  equally  hostile  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  which  held  sway  over  all  the  Northwest,  and  did 
not  want  Americans  to  come  with  their  covered  wagons,  cat¬ 
tle  and  families,  because  that  would  mean  that  eventually 
United  States  would  claim  this  country  for  their  own  settle¬ 
ment,  and  England  wanted  it  for  herself.  The  college  (Pa¬ 
cific  University)  here  is  celebrating  it’s  centennial  this  year. 

It  was  organized  in  1849  by  a  Congregational  minister 
named  Harvey  Clark,  who  had  a  large  tract  of  land  he 
claimed  by  the  settlement.  Much  of  this  town  is  on  what 
was  originally  known  as  the  Harvey  Clark  Donation  Set¬ 
tlement.  He  started  a  small  school  in  connection  with  his  al¬ 
ready  established  church  and  was  aided  in  the  schoolwork 
by  an  elderly  lady,  named  Tabitha  Brown,  lovingly  spoken 
of  as  ‘Grandmother  Brown’  in  the  whole  territory.  She  had 
come  west  by  covered  wagon  with  her  grown  sons  and  their 
families,  against  the  families’  better  judgment,  as  they  con¬ 
sidered  her  too  old  to  take  such  a  hazardous  journey  and  to 
live  in  the  wilderness.  But  she  had  come  and  helped  Rev. 
Mr.  Clark  with  his  school,  soon  expanding  it  to  care  for 
orphans,  both  white  and  Indian,  whose  parents  had  been 
killed  in  the  Indian  raids,  or  had  died.  This  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Pacific  University,  located  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
Forrest  Grove  in  1860. 

Genevieve’s  grandmother  went  West  in  1852;  she  was 
only  ten  years  old,  but  she  remembered  much  of  early  life, 
and  Genevieve  writes,  speaking  of  her  grandmother: 
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Her  life  is  like  a  book.  Her  father  was  the  doctor  of  the 
long  wagon  train  they  were  in,  and  she  said  they  would  not 
see  him  for  days  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  sickness. 
She  had  one  little  sister  born  on  the  trip,  and  another  one 
of  her  sisters  had  died  en  route.  They  waited  until  night  to 
bury  the  little  body,  and  then  drove  the  wagons  over  the 
grave  so  that  the  Indians  could  not  locate  it,  as  the  scalp  of 
a  little  blonde  girl  would  add  much  to  their  collection. 
Her  grandparents  had  married  and  moved  to  what  is  now 
Forrest  Grove  in  1860. 

Genevieve  describes  so  graphically  the  lovely  Oregon 
spring,  the  summers  with  their  flowers,  woods  and  fruit, 
that  you  want  to  go  out  there  and  live.  And  every  Christmas 
comes  a  box  of  fruit,  nuts,  cheese,  etc.,  to  prove  what  they 
write.  So  Dick,  his  son,  and  three  daughters,  represent 
Grandfather  on  the  great  upper  Pacific  coast  country  —  his 
great-great-grands. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  Roscoe,  John’s  youngest 
brother,  saying  that  he  was  much  in  our  home  when  “The 
Stairsteps’’  ruled  the  ranch.  The  work  was  regular,  hard, 
and  tiresome  to  him,  I  am  sure,  but  John  was  a  favorite 
brother,  and  he  knew  how  badly  John  needed  him.  We 
have  lived  very  close  to  him  all  these  years,  sharing  his 
troubles,  hardships,  and  disappointments.  Like  his  beloved 
old  grandfather,  he  had  not  let  them  get  him  down.  He  tries 
to  be  around  when  “The  Stairsteps”  come  home  with  their 
children,  and  now  their  grandchildren.  He  lives  alone  some 
three  miles  out  on  the  Trespalacios  Bay,  in  a  little  home 
that  he  built  just  like  he  wanted  it.  He  raises  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  fishes  when  he  wants  to,  and  visits  his  many 
friends,  cares  for  sick  friends  and  neighbors,  and  his  two 
stepsons  in  Houston  keep  in  touch  with  him,  and  are  very 
much  like  one’s  own  sons. 
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This  closes  the  chapter  of  Mother  Sue’s  and  Thomas 
Elliott  Bolling’s  family.  “The  Stairsteps”  did  not  remember 
their  grandfather,  as  he  died  in  Edna  when  Sister  was  a 
baby;  but  after  I  had  to  move  into  Palacios  to  put  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  school,  John  and  Roscoe  found  a  nice  bayshore 
home  three  miles  up  on  the  Trespalacios  Bay,  and  bought 
it  for  their  mother.  She  and  Scott  moved  down  from  Edna, 
and  Roscoe  came  and  made  his  home  with  them  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  She  was  close  enough  to  go  to  church,  and  her 
friends  could  visit  her,  and  we  could  all  be  together  on 
birthdays  and  holidays.  She  lived  to  be  eighty-three  years 
old,  and  died  suddenly  one  morning  —  October  21,  1927. 
God  took  her  to  her  heavenly  home  without  any  long,  lin¬ 
gering  illness  — just  as  she  would  have  liked  it.  “Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

John’s  father  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine  and  often,  when 
I  listened  to  him,  he  gave  me  some  wisdom  that  was  always 
coming  to  my  memory.  One  time,  he  said,  “There  is  an  old 
saying,  Ruth,  of  the  Chinese,  that,  ‘You  come  into  this 
world  crying  while  all  around  you  laugh;  may  you  leave 
this  world  laughing  while  all  around  you  cry!’  ” 


CHAPTER  15 


The  Alfred  Bolling  Family 


|HIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  the  little  boy  whose  father 
was  killed  in  the  Civil  War,  and  who  grew  to  man¬ 
hood  in  this  bay  country.  Early  in  life,  he  married 
Amelia  Louise  Hensley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Hensley,  a  well-known  family  who  were  early  Indianola 
settlers.  Alfred  and  Amelia  first  lived  in  Alfred’s  mother’s 
home,  which  is  now  the  home  of  Lillian  and  Milam  Simons. 
The  Simons’  have  rebuilt  much  of  it,  and  it  is  a  beautiful 
place.  Here  it  was  that  some  of  Alfred’s  and  Amelia’s  chil¬ 
dren  were  born,  but  Alfred  bought  some  acreage  some  miles 
north  on  the  West  Carancahua,  where  he  established  his  own 
ranch,  and  where  all  the  children  grew  up. 

The  three  oldest  boys,  Thomas  Jones,  John  A.  Jr.,  and 
Robert  Elliott,  went  to  school  to  me  in  1900,  and  I  was  very 
fond  of  them,  although  I  did  not  know  then  that  they  would 
be  my  cousins.  Then  came  four  little  girls,  Mattie  Louise, 
Lucy,  Mary  and  Margaret  Amelia,  each  one  sweet  in  her 
own  way;  and  to  finish  up  the  family  were  two  little  boys 
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who  inherited  the  Hensley  names  of  Level  Hensley  Bolling 
(“Son”  to  everyone),  and  Henry  Rudolph  Bolling  (“Teen- 
cy”  to  everyone).  They  were  a  little  older  than  “The  Stair¬ 
steps,”  but  the  latter  delighted  in  their  visits,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  holiday  when  they  visited  us.  Whenever  John  had 
a  particularly  hard  job  of  cow  work,  Alfred  and  his  boys 
were  there.  They  were  excellent  horsemen,  and  often  the 
whole  family  came,  and  the  eating  never  was  a  problem. 
John’s  smokehouse  was  always  full,  and  we  raised  chickens 
by  the  hundreds  —  and  John’s  garden  seemed  never  to 
fail  us.  Cousin  Amelia  was  a  wonderful  cook,  and  she 
taught  me  many  of  her  sure  recipes,  which  I  badly  needed. 
We  would  work  together,  and  GOSSIP  to  our  hearts  con¬ 
tent. 

I  especially  remember  one  visit  when  all  the  boys 
brought  their  horses  to  have  a  wolf  hunt.  The  wolves  were 
about  to  eat  John  out  of  the  cattle  business;  to  this  day  they 
are  a  menace  in  spite  of  countless  drives  and  hunts  to  rid 
the  pastures  of  them.  Women  and  girls  and  babies  watched 
the  hunters  from  both  porches,  listening  for  the  dogs,  and 
it  was  fun  for  everyone. 

This  was  a  lovely  family,  and  the  children  played  and 
worked  together  peacefully.  I  asked  Cousin  Amelia  what 
was  her  secret  in  bringing  about  such  a  perfect  harmony, 
and  she  said,  “I  teach  the  little  ones  to  obey  the  older  ones 
and  the  older  ones  to  care  for  and  love  the  little  ones,” 
which  is  a  wise  philosophy  in  itself.  All  their  lives,  these 
Bollings  have  been  outstanding  citizens  and  good  Chris¬ 
tians.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  little  glimpse  of  them  as  we 
know  them  today? 

Tom  married  Annie  Enid  Laughter,  the  youngest  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Laughter.  Mr.  Laughter  was  an  out¬ 
standing  citizen  in  Edna  and  surrounding  territory  when  I 
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taught  the  country  school  there  in  1896  and  1897,  and  at 
one  time  he  was  state  legislator  of  that  district,  as  well  as 
being  a  cotton  farmer  on  a  large  scale.  He  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  C.  S.  Simons  (the  father  of  the  present  C.  S.  Si¬ 
mons  of  Edna),  owned  and  operated  a  cotton  gin  in  Edna, 
Texas.  I  spent  much  time  in  their  home,  and  in  the  home 
of  their  oldest  daughter  (Mrs.  W.  M.  Manly),  and  felt  much 
like  they  were  my  own  people,  even  if  I  was  only  the  coun¬ 
try  “schoolma’am.”  Tom  and  Enid  have  spent  most  of  their 
long  useful  life  in  Edna,  living  in  the  home  in  which  Enid 
has  lived  since  she  was  a  small  girl.  Tom  was  a  welder  for 
years,  and  had  a  shop  of  his  own,  but  now  he  has  retired, 
and  he  and  Enid  have  a  cattle  ranch  a  few  miles  above  Edna 
on  the  old  Laughter  place.  Enid  is  a  finished  musician,  and 
has  been  organist  for  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  so  many 
years  that  she  seems  a  part  of  that  lovely  old  church.  They 
have  two  children,  and  also  two  dear  little  grandchildren 
very  dear  to  their  hearts.  Jean,  their  daughter,  has  more 
degrees  than  I  can  count,  and  has  taught  a  number  of  years, 
but  now  lives  with  her  husband,  Dick  Weaver,  a  retired 
army  officer,  in  San  Antonio.  I  know  they  live  an  inter¬ 
esting  life.  Thomas  Jones,  Jr.,  is  an  A.  &  M.  graduate  in 
mechanical  engineering,  living  and  working  in  Houston. 

John  and  his  wife,  Emma,  live  in  Houston.  They  have 
a  lovely  home.  John  has  for  years  worked  with  handicapped 
veterans,  being  state  representative  for  the  Texas  Employ¬ 
ment  Commission,  but  he  has  now  retired.  Emma  is  a  high¬ 
ly  prized  teacher  at  Spring  Branch  School.  Several  years  ago, 
she  took  a  busload  of  her  history  pupils  on  an  expedition, 
seeing  and  studying  some  of  the  most  noted  historical  spots 
of  Texas.  They  spent  the  night  in  Palacios,  and  while  the 
children  ate  their  breakfast  and  took  a  swim,  she  came 
around  with  John,  who  had  met  her  here,  and  visited  with 
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John  and  me.  That  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  a  teacher  to  do! 
The  missions  like  the  Alamo,  ghost  towns  like  Indianola, 
Texanna,  and  many  others,  will  always  have  a  full  mean¬ 
ing  to  these  children.  Our  John  recently  spent  a  very  serious 
two  weeks  in  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  Houston.  All  the  children 
spent  much  time  with  us,  and  Mary  and  Margaret  made 
John’s  home  their  headquarters.  One  morning,  the  girls 
decided  to  slip  out  for  breakfast  and  not  be  so  much 
trouble;  when  they  whispered  their  intentions  to  Emma, 
she  answered  “You  will  never  get  past  John,”  and  there  he 
was,  with  breakfast  on  the  table. 

Robert  (“Bub”  to  the  family  and  friends),  the  third  of 
the  boys  and  the  smallest  in  the  “buckboard”  in  which  they 
drove  to  school  to  me  when  I  taught  the  Buhler  school,  left 
a  prized  position  with  The  Texas  Company  in  Houston  to 
enlist  in  the  Marines  in  World  War  I.  He  served  until  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  and  then  came  back  to  take  up  his 
work  where  he  had  left  it.  But  office  work  was  not  to  the 
liking  of  these  hearty  country  boys,  and  Bub  felt  his  health 
slipping,  so  he  and  his  wife,  Libbie,  moved  out  to  a  ranch 
near  Humble,  where  he  worked  with  cattle  and  liked  it  very 
much.  He  suffered  a  heart  ailment  and  grew  weaker,  and 
died  at  an  early  age,  leaving  Libbie  and  all  his  loved  ones 
to  mourn  his  loss.  He  was  a  grand  marine! 

Mattie,  the  oldest  of  the  four  little  girls,  was  always 
mothering  and  caring  for  the  little  ones.  She  was  small 
herself  and  a  favorite  of  John’s.  All  the  family  worried 
during  World  War  I,  with  the  boys  fighting  and  going 
through  so  many  hardships.  Also,  the  family  suffered  two 
crushing  blows  when  the  two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Mary, 
died.  Lucy  had  always  seemed  in  perfect  health,  and  while 
the  family  were  standing  watching  the  little  boys  riding 
a  rather  wild  horse,  Lucy  suddenly  fell  dead.  Mary,  a  dear. 
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gentle  little  girl,  had  always  been  an  invalid,  and  we  all 
watched,  thinking  and  hoping  she  would  outgrow  her 
frailness,  but  at  an  early  age  she  too  died.  Alfred  dearly 
loved  his  family  and  was  one  of  the  most  tender-hearted 
men  I  have  ever  known,  and  these  blows  were  too  much 
for  him  to  endure.  The  boys  moved  their  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther  to  Houston  where  they  could  take  care  of  him,  but 
Cousin  Alfred  never  recovered  and  died  soon  after.  Mattie 
married  Bert  I.  Curlee  at  the  close  of  World  War  I,  and 
they  have  always  lived  in  Houston,  where  their  two  cute 
little  girls,  Marie  and  Dorothy,  have  grown  up  and  are  now 
both  married. 

Margaret  married  Jack  (J.  A.)  Standard,  and  they  also 
had  two  children:  little  Margaret  and  Jack  (John  Charles). 
They  used  to  spend  their  vacations  with  us  on  the  ranch, 
and  we  grew  to  love  them  dearly.  Little  Margaret  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Houston,  and  has  since  held  a 
valued  position  with  the  athletic  department  of  that  univer¬ 
sity.  Jack,  the  son  in  this  family,  graduated  in  mechanical 
engineering  at  A.  &  M.,  and  is  working  in  Houston  while 
studying  at  the  University  of  Houston  to  gain  his  master’s 
degree.  In  speaking  of  his  work,  Jack  said  he  would  like  it 
better  if  it  required  more  thought  and  study,  and  he  has 
since  been  moved  to  Bryan,  Texas,  where  I  hope  it  is  more 
challenging.  He  and  his  wife,  Charlotte,  have  one  child. 

Laval,  the  elder  of  the  two  little  boys,  has  worked  with 
the  fire  department  in  the  city  of  Houston  for  many  a  year. 
He,  Ebba,  their  three  daughters,  and  one  son  have  a  sum¬ 
mer  cottage  at  Port  Alto,  a  favorite  resort  down  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Carancahua  Bay,  where  they  have  been  spending 
most  of  their  spare  time  fishing,  resting  and  staying  young. 
But  now  as  this  manuscript  goes  to  press,  we  have  just  been 
told  of  Son’s  untimely  death.  He  was  fifty-one  last  May, 
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and  a  few  weeks  ago  he  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack.  We 
are  truly  sorry  for  the  stricken  family. 

Rudolph  (“Teency”),  last  but  largest  of  Cousin  Alfred’s 
boys,  lives  at  Liberty,  Texas,  where  he  operates  a  filling  sta¬ 
tion  and  also  has  some  cattle  —  another  country  boy  who 
will  not  be  fenced  in.  He  has  one  daughter  and  one  son; 
Eleanor,  his  wife,  holds  a  position  in  the  local  bank. 

Cousin  Amelia  made  her  home  with  Margaret  after  the 
death  of  Margaret’s  husband,  and  the  other  children  visited 
her  often.  She  lived  a  long  and  useful  life,  but  grew  weaker 
and  died  in  her  eighty-second  year.  She  was  buried  beside 
Cousin  Alfred  and  the  children  that  had  gone  on,  in  the 
Edna  cemetery.  A  finer  woman  never  lived! 

I  have  now  told  you  of  all  the  children  and  some  of 
the  “grands”  of  Grandfather’s  sons  who  went  with  him  to 
California  to  find  their  fortune,  and  returned  to  Texas  to 
find  happiness.  You  will  hear  of  the  one  little  girl  in  the 
next  chapter  on  the  weaker  sex. 


CHAPTER  16 

“Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses” 

|S|g|gl|FTEN  “THE  STAIRSTEPS”  would  ask  for  stories 
about  “little  Aunt  Mag”  and  our  thoughts  would 
||§|§gy|  swing  back  to  the  last  letter  from  Virginia  follow¬ 
ing  up  the  story  of  the  baby  girl,  about  whom  the  mother 
had  written  her  brother  when  she  was  braving  life  in  the 
wilderness,  an  experience  which  later  took  her  life.  The 
letter  is  115  years  old.  I  have  also  told  of  her  marriage;  and 
in  another  old  letter,  Aunt  Hattie,  in  speaking  of  Aunt 
Mag  and  Uncle  Thomas  Thweatt  Jones,  says: 

They  were  making  great  plans  to  make  a  little  fortune 
by  opening  a  female  school  —  he  will  teach  the  branches  and 
Mag  the  music.  She  says  she  will  send  me  to  the  Springs  and 
across  the  Ocean  if  I  like  .  .  .  Thommy  has  a  fine  reputation 
for  moral  and  intellectual  worth,  as  well  as  being  a  good 
scholar. 


No  doubt  the  coming  of  the  children  in  rapid  succession, 
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and  the  deplorable  Civil  War,  interfered  with  these  plans. 
The  first  two  little  girls  —  and  the  danger  of  the  war  ravages 
in  Virginia  —  brought  Aunt  Mag  and  these  two  little  girls 
to  Texas  to  her  father’s  and  Aunt  Hattie’s  protection. 

Lucy  Randolph  was  the  first  little  girl,  and  when  Lucy 
was  grown  and  had  completed  her  education,  she  came  back 
to  Texas  as  a  teacher  in  the  home  of  Josiah  Traylor,  on  his 
immense  ranch  a  few  miles  west  of  the  ranch  of  our  story. 
She  taught  the  children  music  and  art,  as  well  as  the  regular 
school  subjects,  and  one  of  her  pupils,  Josephine,  who  later 
married  Dr.  James  G.  Brooking,  was  an  especially  dear  friend 
of  John’s  and  mine.  She  often  spoke  of  Lucy.  After  her 
school  closed,  Lucy  returned  to  Virginia,  and  on  her  way 
she  met  some  other  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCrohan, 
who  were  returning  to  Jasper,  Texas,  and  they  became 
interested  in  each  other.  As  the  train  neared  Jasper,  night 
was  falling  and  there  were  few  passengers;  since  some  of 
them  seemed  questionable,  the  older  friends  hesitated  to 
leave  Lucy,  and  they  invited  her  to  spend  the  night  with 
them  and  continue  her  journey  the  next  day,  which  she 
did.  She  met  and  later  married  their  son,  Dr.  Charles  Mc¬ 
Crohan.  They  went  to  live  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  live 
where  Dr.  McCrohan  practiced  dentistry.  They  had  one 
daughter,  Sue  Douglas  McCrohan.  We  know  and  love  Sue, 
who  lives  at  Houma,  Louisiana,  with  her  Uncle  Elliott 
Jones.  She  holds  a  responsible  position  in  Houma,  but  al¬ 
ways  finds  time  to  be  the  ideal  hostess  when  you  visit  in 
their  home.  Sue  is  small,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  beautiful 
and  dignified.  She  still  owns  some  of  her  mother’s  property 
in  Centerville,  Mississippi. 

The  second  little  girl  was  Sarah  Green  Jones.  She  mar¬ 
ried  John  Pryor  Atkinson.  Nine  children  were  bom  to 
them,  and  the  more  I  pried  into  their  lives,  the  deeper  my 
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admiration  for  them  grew.  Grandfather  would  indeed  be 
proud  of  these  descendants.  All  the  sons  are  alumni  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College: 

Paul  Tulane,  ’07,  is  now  the  treasurer  and  general  bur¬ 
den-bearer  of  the  college. 

Thomas  T.,  ’12,  is  both  farmer  and  teacher. 

John  Pryor,  Jr.,  ’20,  is  an  ex-soldier  and  instructor. 

Bolling  Jones,  ’21,  is  a  skilled  physician  at  Emporia,  Va. 

Meade  Randolph,  '23,  is  pastor  at  Logan,  West  Virginia. 

The  two  daughters  are  Mrs.  Roller,  of  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  Nan,  who  is  Mrs.  Gilmer  Craddo  Craddock  of 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.  Nan  was  visiting  her  mother  when  we 
went  by  to  see  them  in  1937,  when  the  McCarys  were  tak¬ 
ing  us  on  a  never-to-be-forgotten  trip.  Tulane  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Esther,  visited  us  for  too  short  a  time  at  one  time, 
and  we  had  too  little  time  to  hear  all  about  their  family. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  the  home  paper  had  this  to  say 
of  Sarah  Green  Atkinson: 

Endowed  with  tireless  energy,  energy  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  good  of  others,  and  guided  by  unusually  fine 
judgment,  Mrs.  Atkinson  was,  in  her  prime,  in  the  section 
of  the  state  in  which  she  lived,  a  leader  in  matters  civic, 
educational  and  religious.  Dinwiddie  will  not  soon  see  her 
like  again. 

The  third  little  girl  was  Harriet  Meade.  Her  father. 
Dr.  Thomas  Thweatt  Jones,  was  a  minister  as  well  as  a 
teacher,  and  she  married  a  foreign  missionary,  Dr.  William 
Beauregard  Mclllwaine.  They  were  married  in  Soochow, 
China,  January  1,  1891.  The  story  of  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  their  children  would  make  an  interesting  story  by 
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itself.  As  soon  as  the  children  finished  at  the  available 
schools  in  Japan,  which  was  their  field,  they  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica  for  their  college  work.  The  oldest  son,  Thomas  J.  Mc- 
Illwaine,  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Farmsville,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
area,  and  works  tirelessly  for  their  good.  William  A.,  the 
second  son,  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  his  mother  and  fa¬ 
ther,  and  has  been  a  missionary  in  Japan  all  his  life.  Will, 
who  visited  us  at  one  time,  is  very  dear  to  our  family.  He 
has  had  much  sadness  in  his  life,  but  now  he  and  his 
wonderful  wife,  Aurline,  and  their  adopted  daughter,  Ellen, 
seem  very  happy  in  their  work  in  the  Japan  field,  and  we 
all  pray  that  God  will  bless  their  work.  During  World 
War  II,  Will  served  as  chaplain  in  a  Japanese  prisoner-of- 
war  camp  at  Huntsville,  Texas,  but  as  soon  as  they  could, 
they  went  back  to  their  work  in  the  foreign  field.  Next  to 
Will  is  the  only  daughter  in  the  Mclllwaine  family,  Mar¬ 
garet,  wTho  lives  in  Heath  Springs,  North  Carolina.  Robert 
R.  Mclllwaine  is  in  Panama  with  a  Geodetic  Crew  of  the 
United  States  government.  Chalmers  Mclllwaine  is  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  McCallie  School  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee.  The 
youngest  of  this  family  is  Heber  Reginald,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary  in  Formosa. 

Thomas  Thweatt  Jones  was  a  son  of  Aunt  Mag’s,  and 
when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Aunt  Nellie  and 
Uncle  Bob  wrote  him  that  a  teacher  was  needed  in  the 
Edna  schools,  so  he  came  out  to  teach  that  school.  They 
were  delighted  to  have  him  so  near,  and  it  was  a  joy  to 
Grandfather  to  see  him  occasionally,  but  he  developed 
pneumonia  and  died,  December  13,  1888.  It  was  a  grief  to 
the  family,  and  this  was  the  second  son  that  little  Aunt  Mag 
had  had  to  give  up;  Reginald  Heber  Jones  had  died  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  November  4,  1870. 
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The  sixth  of  their  ten  children  was  John  Bolling  Jones. 
His  life  makes  a  story  that  is  worth  reading,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  preserved  in  medical  journals  and  other  me¬ 
morials,  and  we  will  try  to  hit  the  high  places. 

In  1936,  our  children,  Dr.  and  Margaret  McCary  of 
Freeport,  Texas,  took  John  and  me  with  them  on  a  de¬ 
lightful  trip  to  New  York  City,  which  included  a  short 
visit  with  some  of  these  cousins  of  John’s.  Janie,  Bolling’s 
wife,  arranged  a  house  party  in  our  honor,  and  to  us  it  was 
a  delightful  experience  —  one  we  never  forgot.  Two  of 
Bolling’s  sisters,  Sallie  and  Mary,  and  a  number  of  Bolling’s 
children,  were  present.  This  type  of  entertaining  was  evi¬ 
dently  familiar  to  them,  as  it  was  carried  off  without  a  flaw. 
The  long  table  in  the  formal  dining  room  was  heavily  laden 
with  such  edibles  as  Brunswick  stew,  Virginia  ham  that 
melted  in  your  mouth,  steaming  dishes  of  potatoes,  both 
sweet  and  Irish,  green  salads,  crisp  and  cool  apple  pie  ala¬ 
mode.  There  was  much  gaiety  and  laughter,  and  Bolling 
explained  that  the  ham  had  been  given  to  him  as  payment 
for  a  little  Virginian  whom  he  had  2: one  miles  out  in  the 

O  o 

country  to  deliver. 

Bolling’s  daughter-in-law  sat  beside  him,  and  took  his 
professional  calls,  to  relieve  him  as  much  as  she  could.  One 
call  seemed  to  disturb  him,  but  he  was  soon  himself  again 
until  the  dinner  was  over.  Then  he  hurriedly  excused  him¬ 
self,  told  us  all  “good-by”  and  left.  It  was  not  until  we 
reached  home  that  we  learned  the  nature  of  the  call.  His 
younger  brother,  Frank,  was  dying  in  Staunton,  Virginia, 
clear  across  the  state,  and  grieved  and  worried  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  want  the  sad  news  to  spoil  the  visit  of  a  lifetime 
with  his  cousin  John. 

He  was  a  small  man  with  a  kind  face,  and  he  wore  a 
beard  during  a  time  when  beards  were  unusual,  so  he  told 
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us  the  story  connected  with  it.  When  he  was  a  young  man 
just  out  of  medical  school,  he  received  a  call;  his  patient 
gave  him  one  look,  and  said,  “What,  that  boy!”  and  he  had 
never  shaved  again.  Janie  was  indeed  lovely,  and  no  doubt 
that  she  had  much  to  do  with  Bolling’s  great  success. 

The  following  article  is  copied  from  The  Virginia  Med¬ 
ical  Monthly  (February,  1954)  and  is  written  by  a  fellow 
medic: 

When  a  man  has  practiced  medicine  for  over  fifty  years, 
he  has  known  many  doctors  intimately.  They  were  wonder¬ 
ful  people,  each  one  making  a  contribution  to  the  pro¬ 
fession.  Knowing  them  all  so  well,  in  moments  of  medita¬ 
tion  I  have  often  asked  myself,  if  I  had  my  life  to  live  over 
again,  which  of  these  men  would  be  the  type  of  man  I  would 
like  to  be? 

There  was  a  surgeon  whose  hands  flashed  with  unbeliev¬ 
able  speed  and  dexterity,  but  who  was  interested  far  more 
in  surgery  than  the  man  who  lay  before  him.  Not  him ! 

There  was  another  so  deeply  versed  in  medical  litera¬ 
ture  as  to  be  a  medical  library  within  himself,  but  who 
thought  the  realm  of  sports  childish  things.  Not  Him ! 

There  was  one  so  capable  and  scientific,  but  to  whom 
God  and  his  church  was  a  creed  for  old  women.  A Tot  him ! 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  if  I  could  be  like 
any  man  of  medicine  I  have  ever  known,  I  would  choose 
to  be  cast  in  the  mold  of  J.  Bolling  Jones. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  will  ever  see  such  a  man  again,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  modern  system  of  case  recording. 

A  good  case  history  in  the  files  is  also  a  good  way  to  blot  out 
the  memory.  What  the  brain  has  no  necessity  to  remember, 
automatically  it  forgets.  Conversely,  the  not  keeping  of  re¬ 
cords  seems  to  stimulate  the  memory.  Either  because  of  this, 
or  some  natural  gift,  the  memory  of  Dr.  Jones  was  so  pro¬ 
digious  as  to  justify  the  adjective  encyclopedic. 


He  would  start  to  talk  about  a  case:  The  man  lived  down 
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in  Prince  George  County,  was  named  blank,  married  the 
daughter  of  this  or  that  family,  had  five  children,  two 
boys  and  three  girls.  Then  followed  a  close  description  of 
the  malady,  the  result  of  therapy,  with  no  detail  lacking. 
These  things  were  told  as  if  they  were  happenings  of  last 
week,  and  it  was  startling  to  find  out  that  it  all  happened 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Of  course  it  is  a  tragedy  that  all  of 
this  memory  died  with  him.  Had  it  been  recorded,  it  would 
have  been  for  the  benefit  of  others.  But  nonetheless  it  was 
there,  and  being  there  helped  to  mold  the  character  of  the 
man  I  knew.  There  was  something  dramatic  about  it  at 
times.  When  Dr.  Lowndes  Peple  reported  the  first  case  in 
Virginia  of  the  black  widow  spider  bite  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  Virginia  in  1929,  only  one  man  discussed  it,  and 
the  rest  had  never  heard  of  it.  Dr.  Jones  reported  a  Negro 
farmer,  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  syndrome  that  is  now 
common  knowledge. 

I  think  that  he  was  aware  that  his  memory  was  excep¬ 
tional  .  .  .  Now  be  it  remembered  besides  a  large  medical 
practice  this  man  had  delivered  a  horde  of  babies  and  was 
a  surgeon  in  his  own  right.  Dr.  Everett  Evans  tells  me  that 
when  doing  research  on  surgical  shock  he  was  asked  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Petersburg  faculty  on  this  subject.  A  man  whom 
he  did  not  know  arose  and  discussed  the  subject  with  such 
insight  and  profound  logic  that  Evans  in  amazement  said 
to  a  neighbor,  “Who  on  earth  is  this  man?”  The  reply  was, 
J.  Bolling  Jones. 

Physically,  his  outstanding  trait  was  his  lack  of  fatigue. 
I  never  heard  him  say  that  he  was  tired.  Dr.  Gill,  an  Epis¬ 
copal  minister,  told  me  of  sitting  talking  to  Dr.  Jones  late 
at  night.  Finally,  Dr.  Gill  felt  his  eyes  closing  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  said,  “Bolling,  I  would  not  offend  you  for  my 
right  arm,  but  I  am  so  sleepy  that  I  must  get  to  bed.”  Dr. 
Jones  looked  at  his  watch,  and,  with  an  exclamation,  said, 
“It’s  one  o’clock  and  I  am  going  fox  hunting  at  three!” 

This  seems  fantastic,  but  the  answer  was  his  ability  to 
sleep  in  any  position  and  any  environment;  in  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days,  he  would  wrap  the  reins  around  the  whipstock, 
go  to  sleep,  and  let  the  horse  find  his  own  way  home.  He 
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could  sleep  on  horseback,  or  in  a  swaying,  bumping  car. 
“Nature’s  sweet  restorer”  was  to  him  a  light  to  turn  off  and 
on  at  will.  Where  others  were  tense,  he  slept. 

His  language  was  homey  and  there  was  more  than  a  trace 
of  Mark  Twain  or  Will  Rogers.  “I  was  called  down  to  meet 
the  Seaboard  train.  When  I  went  inside,  there  sat  an  obese 
woman,  surrounded  by  bloody  towels,  and  a  constant  drip 
of  blood  from  the  nose.  Now,  Tom,  believe  it  or  not,  when 
I  took  her  blood  pressure,  after  this  terrible  hemorrhage,  it 
read  206.  I  said  to  her,  ‘Madam,  there  are  three  things  I  can 
do:  First,  I  can  take  you  off  of  here  and  put  you  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  Second,  I  can  have  your  berth  made  down  and  give  you 
a  sedative.  But  if  I  was  you,  I  wouldn’t  do  either  of  these.  I 
would  just  sit  up  in  that  seat  and  drip  all  the  way  to  Miami 
arid  every  time  I  dripped  I  would  just  thank  God.’  ” 

I  wish  someone  would  design  a  medal  with  his  likeness 
upon  it,  for  I  wish  to  contribute  the  motto.  It  would  be  a 
paraphrase  of  that  of  the  seal  of  the  city  of  Richmond 

VIA  MED  IGA  -  AD  ASTRA 
Through  Medicine  to  the  stars 

Bolling  and  Janie  left  the  following  children:  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  Claiborne  Jones,  J.  Bolling  Jones,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Mumford 
R.  Yeates,  Mrs.  John  A.  Goodman,  all  of  Petersburg;  Mrs. 
J.  Randolph  Purdue,  of  Miami  Beach,  Florida,  and  Mrs. 
T.  A.  Feild,  Jr.,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  The  late  Dr. 
T.  Duckett  Jones  of  New  York  City  was  also  their  son. 

Robert  Randolph  Jones,  the  next  son,  was  bom  May  3, 
1873.  He  received  his  degree  from  Hampden-Sydney  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  taught  school  for  seven  years,  and  was 
then  employed  by  the  United  States  Custom  Service  until 
1907,  when  he  was  named  superintendent  of  schools  at  New¬ 
port  News,  Virginia.  Randolph  married  Miss  Sallie  Orgain 
Blackwell  early  in  life,  and  to  them  three  little  sons  were 
born.  Cousin  Sallie  was  frail  and  developed  tuberculosis, 
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so  Randolph  moved  to  El  Paso,  Texas.  Tenderly,  they  took 
her  on  the  train,  although  physicians  warned  him  that  she 
might  not  be  able  to  stand  the  trip.  She  not  only  survived 
the  trip,  but  has  outlived  him  by  a  number  of  years,  which 
fact  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  tender  care  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  with  whom  she  lives  —  in  San  Bernardino,  California 
—  John  Blackwell  Jones  and  his  wife,  Helen  Fitzgerald,  of 
Miami,  Arizona. 

The  first  edition  of  this  little  book  brought  a  good  letter 
from  one  of  Randolph’s  boys.  He  is  the  youngest,  as  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  whereas  I  had  made  him  the  middle  son.  The 
letter  follows: 

Dear  Cousin  Ruth, 

For  such  it  is.  A  heart  full  of  thanks  for  the  book  that 
Uncle  Elliott  passed  on  this  week.  It  was  a  most  welcome 
surprize  and  its  stimulus  gave  rise  to  several  evenings  of 
storytelling  that  has  long  since  been  neglected.  Page  74 
made  me  the  second  son,  which  my  older  brother  John 
Blackwell  would  dispute,  but  the  reference  to  Dad  and 
Mother  in  El  Paso,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  “Joneses”  was 
nostalgic  with  the  deep  warmth  of  feeling  that  is  known  so 
well  whenever  stories  of  the  family  make  the  rounds. 

With  these  thanks  again,  I  want  with  this  note  only  to 
review  a  bit  of  the  Joneses  that  we  represent.  Dad  had  a 
stroke  in  the  late  winter  of  1950,  and  died  in  the  spring  of 
*51.  He  and  Mother  were  making  their  home  in  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  California  (Grandfather,  are  you  listening?)  then 
near  John  and  Helen.  Mother  moved  in  with  John  and  has 
remained  there  since  —  although  some  of  the  time  she  has 
spent  in  an  agreeable  nursing  home  nearby.  Mother,  the  frail, 
tubercular  sprite  for  whose  health  we  make  the  trip  to 
Texas  in  1914,  is  now  eighty-five,  surviving  her  illness,  asth¬ 
ma,  a  broken  hip,  a  malignancy,  and  other  ills.  Her  brief 
letters  still  reminisce  of  “Old  Lunenburgh,”  “Blackstone,” 
and  “Bishop  Cannon,”  whom  she  revered.  (I  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  the  family  doctor  of  Dr.  Cannon,  Dean  of  the 
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School  of  Divinity  here  at  Duke  —  we  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.)  John  and  Helen  have  two  children:  William  Ran¬ 
dolph,  wrho  is  married  and  has  two  daughters,  and  Nancy, 
who  is  married  to  Kenneth  Streater  and  has  one  daughter. 
All  are  in  California. 

My  oldest  brother,  Robert  Randolph  —  a  magnificantly 
gifted  surgeon,  specializing  in  plastic  surgery  and  in  cancer 
research  and  surgery  —  was  killed  in  1941,  by  a  paranoid  pa¬ 
tient  whom  he  had  operated  on  and  befriended.  The  man 
is  still  in  the  state  hospital  for  the  criminally  insane  in 
Raleigh  —  still  a  tragic  figure  as  he  accuses  all  about  him  of 
imagined  wrongs.  Robert  had  one  son,  Robert  Randolph 
III,  now  in  the  air  force,  and  is  now  stationed  in  Arizona,  I 
believe.  Randolph’s  widow  married  Wallace  Wade  (famous 
coach  of  the  Duke  Blue  Devils),  and  lives  on  a  farm  (for  beef 
cattle)  near  Durham. 

There  are  few  who  bear  the  name  of  Grandad,  Thomas 
Thweatt  Jones—  and  I  am  one.  It  gives  me  qualms  to  sit  in 
the  little  church  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  and  to  see 
the  plaque  dedicated  to  Dr.  Thomas  Thweatt  Jones  (D.D.) , 
for  most  certainly  I  am  one  of  the  least  of  these,  and  while 
proud  of  the  name,  I  could  never  aspire  to  the  genuine 
worth  he  radiated.  I  have  met  many  who  knew  him  and  have 
read  much  concerning  his  deeds  and  ministry.  Assuredly  he, 
and  Grandmother  (Meg)  were  saints,  if  ever  there  were  on 
earth.  I  have  named  my  three  children  (Did  I  say  “I?”  — 
My  wonderful  wife  —  nee  Mary  Cuyler  Scanlon  [daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Howard  Scanlon  and  Turissa  Gruver  Scan¬ 
lon]  would  say  SHE  named  them)  David  Randolph  Jones, 
Carter  Randolph  Jones  and  Julia  Randolph  Jones.  So  the 
Joneses  are  keeping  up  the  names  traditionally,  if  in  no  other 
way. 

Our  eldest  son,  David,  married  Mary  Mattison  Brewer, 
in  1954,  and  now  they  have  two  sons.  David  is  just 
through  the  third  year  of  medicine,  in  Duke,  is  at  present  a 
student  interne  on  chest  surgery,  and  will  be  going  San 
Antonio-way  this  summer  for  a  two-month  stint  with  the  Air 
Corps  reserves.  He  is  twenty-three,  a  KA. 

Carter,  now  a  freshman  at  UNC  —  (The  No.  1  team  in 
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the  nation  in  basketball  —we  are  never  allowed  to  forget). 
The  Carter  name  came  from  a  great-grandmother  of  his,  Lou 
Carter  Gill,  a  daughter  of  Madison  Gill  of  Nottoway  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  is  twenty,  a  Pi  KA. 

Julia’s  name  came  from  Mother’s  sister  Julia,  who  died 
in  the  early  turn  of  the  century.  Mother  was  from  Lunen¬ 
burg  County,  Virginia,  and  she  has  written  a  wonderful 
little  book,  just  as  you  have  done,  which  we  children  treas¬ 
ure,  as  it  details  the  Blackwell  side,  our  forebears,  accounts 
of  wills,  marriages,  relationships  and  many  anecdotes. 
These  matters  are  priceless,  and  so  often  I  urge  my  patients 
to  spend  leisure  time  writing,  or  dictating  stories  of  family 
and  early  origins.  Too  little  of  this  is  done.  So  you  can  see 
my  most  sincere  appreciation  of  what  you  have  contributed 
for  your  family,  as  well  as  for  many  of  us  who  are  within 
a  generation  of  you. 

David  may  come  to  San  Antonio  this  summer.  Carter 
wants  to  “make  way”  out  West  to  “see  the  country”  and  to 
aim  at  a  job  in  Oregon  or  Washington,  in  orchard  or  along 
the  tourist  route.  My  Mary  and  I  want  to  come  West  also  — 
to  see  again  the  places  of  my  early  years  —  but  we  will  wait 
until  our  children  are  self-sustaining  and  settled. 

I  want  to  visit  Houma  and  Southdown  again.  Uncle  El¬ 
liott  and  Aunt  Margaret  are  all  who  remain  of  their  wonder¬ 
ful  generation.  I  was  a  pallbearer  at  Uncle  Bolling’s  funeral 
—  along  with  six  other  nephew  or  cousin  MD’s.  He  was  a 
giant  in  his  time.  Uncle  Elliott  has  always  been  a  bulwark 
for  our  group,  and  Dad  often  spoke  of  his  big  heart  and 
strength  of  character. 

This  is  but  an  introduction  to  me:  I  am  in  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  Durham  —  part-time  hospital  work  —  have  taught  at 
Duke  —was  in  the  Duke  Hospital  Unit  for  four  years  during 
World  War  II  —  England  and  France.  Do  part-time  in¬ 
dustrial  work.  At  present,  spend  much  time  with  AA  and 
service  programs  to  help  rehabilitate  the  alcoholic  un¬ 
fortunates.  My  life  with  them  has  had  interesting  and  specta¬ 
cular  moments.  I  am  an  elder  and  Mary  teaches  S.  S.—  thus 
we  seem  to  conform. 

Our  best  love  to  you  all  —  we  know  you  through  lips  of 
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Aunt  Margaret  and  Aunt  Mary  —  who  were  dependable  sto¬ 
rytellers  and  meant  much  to  us. 

Sincerely,  (signed)  Thomas. 

This  directly  from  Randolph’s  youngest  son  gave  me  a 
lot  of  pleasure,  so  I  am  passing  it  on  to  you.  John  and  I 
spent  a  number  of  vacations  in  the  Davis  Mountains  of 
Texas.  These  mountains  are  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  and 
are  breath-taking  in  their  beauty  and  grandeur;  we  never 
wanted  to  come  home,  and  during  one  of  these  good  times, 
we  decided  to  go  on  up  to  El  Paso  and  have  a  little  visit 
with  Randolph.  He  was  principal  of  the  El  Paso  High 
School,  and  to  our  delight  we  found  him  in  action!  It  was 
early  in  September  —  registration  day  —  and  he  sat  at  his 
desk.  We  went  in  unexpectedly,  and  he  invited  us  to  sit 
down,  which  we  did  —  away  back  in  the  corner.  He  was  care¬ 
fully  studying  each  child  as  they  approached  his  desk.  He 
evidently  was  familiar  with  most  of  their  backgrounds,  and 
was  giving  them  the  attention  he  would  give  his  own  sons. 
“What  was  the  trouble  with  this  subject  last  year?  You 
might  substitute  this  or  that  if  you  would  like  it  better.” 
—  “Do  you  have  trouble  with  your  eyes?”  —  “Think  this 
over  and  see  me  later.”  An  ideal  teacher,  giving  of  himself 
to  make  these  pupils  better  men  and  women.  To  me,  a 
bom  teacher,  it  was  indeed  a  treat.  Our  David  said,  when 
he  went  to  A.  &  M.  of  Texas,  that  every  boy  from  El  Paso 
knew  and  loved  R.  R.  Jones.  The  stadium  at  El  Paso  High 
School  is  named  for  him. 

Frank  Fitzgerald  Jones  was  born  in  March,  1875. 

Frank  spent  his  life  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  All  of 
the  Jones  children  grew  up  in  this  devout  Presbyterian 
home,  so  it  was  just  natural  that  at  least  one  of  them  would 
decide  to  be  a  minister.  Frank  lived  at  Staunton,  Virginia, 
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and  the  one  of  his  children,  that  has  been  our  privilege  to 
know,  is  Frank  Fitzgerald,  Jr.  If  he  is  a  fair  sample.  Grand¬ 
father  would  again  be  glad.  Frank  and  his  lovely  wife,  Hil¬ 
da,  have  been  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico,  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  During  this  time, 
the  membership  has  more  than  doubled,  and,  in  a  little  re¬ 
view  of  their  work,  their  local  paper  had  this  to  say  of  them: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  who  have  worked  together  at  their 
task,  have  won  the  respect  of  all  the  people  of  this  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  both  extremely  popular  and  well  liked, 
not  only  because  of  the  work  they  do,  but  because  of  the 
lives  they  live  and  the  example  they  set  for  the  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

Frank  was  doing  post-graduate  work  at  the  seminary  in 
Austin  for  a  member  of  years,  and  our  daughter  Mary,  who 
lives  in  Austin,  brought  Frank  down  to  see  his  old  cousins 
in  Palacios.  We  were  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  know  him, 
and  one  summer  he  brought  his  family,  Hilda  and  the  two 
girls,  Nancy  and  Mary  Dale,  and  their  son,  Frank  F.  III. 
It  was  an  interesting  time,  and  we  all  enjoyed  it.  Roscoe 
took  them  fishing.  They  are  all  musicians  and  seem  to  be 
getting  the  very  most  of  life.  I  gave  Frank  a  prized  old 
leather-bound  book  that  had  belonged  to  his  Great-Great- 
Aunt  Hattie,  who  had  reared  his  grandmother.  It  is  a  rather 
deep  treatise  on  Daniel  and  The  Revelation,  which  he  seem¬ 
ed  to  prize.  He  now  has  his  master’s  degree  from  the  semi¬ 
nary  in  Austin. 

Margaret  Bolling  Jones  was  bom  May  6,  1877. 

Margaret  came  out  as  a  young  lady  and  taught  in  the 
Sells  home  in  Orange,  Texas,  and  was  remembered  for  many 
years.  She  married  James  Oscar  Dameron,  and  lived  most 
of  her  life  at  Weems,  Virginia,  an  interesting  little  town  on 
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the  coast.  They  had  three  children,  Margery,  James  Oscar, 
Jr.,  and  Mary  Meade.  Their  home  was  saddened  by  the 
early  death  of  little  James.  Margery  and  Mary  Meade  grew 
up,  married,  and  now  have  families  of  their  own.  Margery 
lives  not  far  from  her  mother  and  Mary  Meade  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia.  Margaret  is  very  small,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  and  still  plays  the  piano  beautifully.  She  visited  on 
the  ranch  when  she  was  in  Texas  as  a  young  girl,  and  not 
many  years  ago,  she  and  her  younger  sister,  Mary,  came  out 
and  spent  a  short  but  wonderful  visit  with  John  and  his 
family.  It  was  a  grand  reunion,  and  I  love  to  think  of  the 
reunion  these  beloved  children  will  have  with  their  mother 
and  father  in  the  land  of  promise! 

Mary  Barnett  Jones  was  bom  February  11,  1879. 

Mary  married  John  Lisle  Tucker,  who  was  in  the  lum¬ 
ber  business  at  Champ,  Virginia.  We  visited  this  home  on 
our  oft-referred-to  visit  with  the  cousins,  and  Mary  came 
out  to  see  us  not  many  years  ago.  She  was  interested  in 
everything  vital  and  good,  and  we  are  deeply  thankful  for 
the  chance  to  know  her,  even  if  the  visit  was  too  short. 

Again  I  pick  out  the  member  of  the  family  that  we 
really  knew:  Ned  (Edward  Bolling  Tucker)  visited  at  the 
ranch  a  number  of  times  during  World  War  II,  while  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  air  base  in  Corpus  Christi.  I  was  so  impressed 
with  his  likeness  to  our  own  sons,  who  were  about  the  same 
age.  His  talk,  manners,  and  personality  were  similiar  in 
many  respects.  (Grandfather  would  have  been  happy  to 
hunt,  and  laugh,  and  joke  with  them  —  he  could  no  doubt, 
have  given  them  a  number  of  helpful  pointers  about  hunting 
and  life  in  general!)  Oh,  we  would  have  liked  to  keep  him, 
but  he  was  glad  when  the  war  was  over  and  he  could  go 
back  to  Virginia,  and  to  Nancy,  to  whom  he  was  soon  mar¬ 
ried.  They  have  three  children,  and  Ned  is  manager  of  a 
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Milk  Producers  Association.  This  association  sells  milk  in 
Norfolk,  so  Ned  is  often  there.  Last  summer  he  wrote 
us  a  nice  letter  telling  me  that  “Bolling  Hill,”  where  our 
story  really  began,  is  just  one  mile  from  Kenbridge,  where 
he  lives.  It  is  on  Highway  1  —  it  does  not  support  our  claim 
of  being  direct  descendants  of  Princess  Pocahontas,  but  I 
have  not  attempted  to  establish  this  honor  as  much  as  to 
write  an  interesting  story  of  a  good  old  man  and  his  descen¬ 
dants.  Ned  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  his  littlest  boy,  Lewis,  who, 
even  though  he  was  then  only  twenty-two  months  old,  could 
swim  in  a  life  preserver  anywhere  he  wanted  to  go  right  in 
the  river  where  our  story  begins,  and  where  Ned  still  owns 
some  land  (Nottoway). 

William  Elliott  Jones  was  born  May  6,  1881. 

This  is  the  Elliott  Jones  I  have  made  often  mention  of, 
and  he  has  been  very  helpful  with  his  data  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  John  and  I  often  say  that  we  know  of  no  finer  man. 
He  has  spent  many  a  year  on  the  large  Southdown  Planta¬ 
tion  in  Houma,  Louisiana,  as  manager.  Now  he  is  partially 
retired,  in  that  he  works  only  when  he  wants  to.  He  is  such 
a  valuable  part  of  this  huge  concern  that  his  decisions  and 
opinions  mean  too  much  to  the  management  for  them  to 
let  him  go  entirely.  One  of  the  most  interesting  days  of 
John’s  life  was  spent  not  long  ago  with  Elliott.  We  hap¬ 
pened  to  visit  him  when  he  could  take  a  little  time  off.  We 
knew  nothing  of  the  work  of  a  sugar  plantation,  and  he  told 
us  the  story  with  many  observations,  from  the  laying  of  long 
stalks  in  the  long  straight  rows,  until  the  finished  product 
comes  gliding  down  the  chute  filled,  and  is  put  in  sacks  for 
the  wholesale  buyers.  We  watched  with  amazement  the 
$10,000  implement  with  which  one  colored  man— -who 
stopped  long  enough  to  lift  his  hat  to  “Mr.  Jones”  —  was  at 
work  cutting  the  stalks,  piling  them  in  bundles  just  right 
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to  be  loaded.  The  loader  proved  to  be  an  equipped  truck, 
with  a  body  shaped  somewhat  like  a  boat,  manipulated  by 
one  man,  which  would  sweep  them  up  and  drive  them  to 
the  mill,  where  they  would  be  unloaded  upon  a  machine- 
driven  carrier  which  conveyed  them  to  the  huge  boilers  and 
crushers.  There  was  no  lost  motion  —  at  least,  not  to  the 
naked  eye.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  process,  and  even 
to  dip  our  fingers  in  the  hot  syrup  that  was  on  its  way  to 
somewhere.  It  tasted  very  good! 

Some  of  the  land  on  this  immense  plantation  did  not 
raise  a  superior  grade  of  cane;  and  these  tracts  have  been 
diverted  into  pasture  lands,  planted  with  different  recom¬ 
mended  grasses  and  clover;  and  on  them  graze  herds  of 
cattle,  the  mixed  breeds  which  do  best  in  this  coast  country. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  day,  and  we  were  glad  to  meet  and 
talk  with  the  man  who,  with  the  help  of  his  dogs,  does  most 
of  the  work  with  the  cattle. 

The  most  remembered  visit  with  this  one  of  Grand¬ 
father’s  sons  occurred  at  a  time  when  his  family  was  com¬ 
plete,  composed  of  Elliott  and  his  beautiful  wife,  Jane;  Sue 
McCrohan;  and  Jane’s  three  daughters,  Jane,  Betty,  and 
Mabel.  Our  children  were  much  older,  and  David  was  in 
charge  of  the  ranch.  They  went  riding,  and  Mabel  enjoyed 
it  so  much  that  she  wished  she  had  a  horse,  and  David  told 
her  he  would  give  her  one  if  she  would  ride  it  home.  For 
a  moment,  she  considered  it  seriously,  but  when  she  dis¬ 
mounted  and  stretched  herself,  she  decided  that  the  ride 
might  be  too  far.  Bettie  found  some  clay  just  right  to  mold, 
and  did  some  sculpturing,  readily  recognizable  as  the  heads 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Bolling.  Their  visit  was  en¬ 
tirely  too  short,  as  usual. 

We  have  had  some  wonderful  visits  in  their  home.  It  is 
a  lovely  old  plantation  home,  modernized  with  every  con- 
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venience,  and  with  screened  porches  and  a  kitchen  where 
food  seems  to  cook  itself  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Sue, 
and  the  help  of  Clara,  colored,  who  is  no  small  part  of  the 
family. 

We  cannot  leave  this  Jones  family  without  a  tribute  to 
Jane.  She  was  a  stately,  beautiful  brunette,  and  Elliott  had 
married  her  when  the  Hochenendahl  girls  were  small.  She 
had  been  an  antique  dealer  in  New  Orleans,  and  she  took 
many  of  her  most  beautiful  pieces  with  her  when  she  went 
with  Elliott  to  live  in  this  old  plantation  home.  They  blend 
so  well  with  the  surroundings  that  it  is  a  treat  to  study  them 
in  this  appropriate  background.  Jane  was  full  of  fun,  gentle 
and  smart,  and  theirs  was  an  ideal  home.  After  the  girls 
graduated  from  high  school,  they  entered  Sophie  Newcomb 
College  in  New  Orleans.  They  were  gay,  and  were  having 
a  wonderful  college  life.  Jane  went  down  one  Christmas  to 
help  them  with  their  formals,  and  to  help  them  get  ready 
for  all  their  gay  Christmas  parties,  when  suddenly  she  slip¬ 
ped  away  to  her  Heavenly  Home.  In  thinking  back  to  their 
heartbreak,  I  am  reminded  of  a  verse  an  old  friend  of  mine 
had  put  on  his  young  wife’s  monument: 

May  your  Heavenly  Home  be  as  sweet  to  thee 
As  thou  madest  this  earthly  home  for  me. 

I  am  sure  those  are  Elliott’s  thoughts,  as  he  often  thinks 
of  Jane  and  her  loveliness.  The  three  girls  are  married. 
Jane  married  Dr.  Harvey  Johnston,  a  noted  surgeon  of  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi.  Betty  is  Mrs.  Collin  McKinne  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina,  and  Mabel  is  Mrs.  Carroll  Allen  of 
Lyman,  Mississippi.  All  are  very  dear  to  Elliott,  and  make 
life  interesting  for  him. 

This  ends  the  bedtime  stories  of  “The  Stairsteps.’’  Have 
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you  enjoyed  hearing  about  the  children,  grandchildren  and 
some  of  the  greats  who  made  an  impression  on  the  life  of 
this  one  little  girl  born  out  in  the  wilderness?  It  has  been  a 
fascinating  undertaking,  delving  into  the  lives  and  hitting 
some  of  the  high  spots,  and  reverently  I  say,  “God  bless 
them  all!” 


CHAPTER  17 

Oh,  For  Some  Moisture! 

OTHING  IS  MORE  TEMPERAMENTAL  than 
South  Texas  weather.  Sometimes  it  starts  raining, 
and  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  sometimes  months,  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth  seems  in  danger  of  being  flooded, 
and  you  are  reminded  of  the  Bible  story.  When  all  the 
roads  were  just  wide  cattle  trails,  they  would  get  deeper  and 
deeper  until  no  one  would  think  of  hitching  up  a  poor  team 
of  horses  to  brave  the  mud  except  for  the  direst  of  neces¬ 
sities.  The  pastures  would  be  covered  with  ponds,  and  the 
grass  would  sour,  losing  most  of  its  food  value.  At  these 
times,  I  was  always  glad  that  the  ranch  house  stood  on  a 
high  spot  where  the  drainage  was  perfect. 

The  rains  would  finally  stop,  the  excess  moisture  would 
dry  up,  and  we  would  go  merrily  on  for  a  while.  Then  about 
the  time  we  would  forget  about  the  mud,  along  would  come 
a  dry  spell,  and  the  poor  earth  would  get  drier  and  drier. 
The  crops  would  wither,  the  wells  would  begin  to  go  dry, 
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and  great  cracks  would  appear  in  the  dry,  hard  soil.  Roscoe 
told  of  the  occasion  when  he  and  Mr.  Claud  Branch  stayed 
with  a  sick  neighbor,  Mr.  Will  Traylor,  all  night.  When 
they  started  home,  they  could  not  ride  in  a  straight  line,  but 
had  to  stay  on  the  road,  as  the  prairie  was  covered  with 
wide  cracks  big  enough  for  their  horses  to  step  in  and  get 
a  bad  fall. 

Just  such  a  worry  struck  John  in  the  year  of  1917.  The 
drought  was  so  severe  and  general  that  there  was  no  hay 
for  sale;  and  if  there  had  been,  John  could  not  have  bought 
it,  as  he  had  no  money,  and  the  cattle  were  too  poor  to  go 
to  market.  As  early  in  the  morning  as  he  could  see,  John 
would  arm  himself  with  a  prong  fork  and  ride  up  in  the 
woods  to  pull  the  Spanish  moss  from  the  trees.  It  had  little 
food  value,  but  would  give  the  cattle  something  to  munch. 
When  he  found  an  animal  that  was  getting  too  weak,  he 
would  slowly  drive  it  to  the  barn,  where  he  could  dole  out 
a  little  feed  and  water  so  that  it  could  live  a  little  longer. 
His  patience  seemed  inexhaustible,  and  he  worked  so  early 
and  late  that  I  became  concerned  about  him,  and  would 
often  implore  him  to  think  of  himself  and  knock  some  poor 
animal  in  the  head  rather  than  lift  it  and  run  the  risk  of 
hurting  his  back.  “The  Stairsteps”  suffered  along  with  us, 
and  Billy,  who  was  four  years  old,  sometimes  thought  that 
his  mother  was  right. 

After  our  morning  work  was  finished,  and  school  was 
over,  we  would  also  go  out  in  the  woods  close  to  the  house, 
and  I  would  climb  trees  too,  and  pull  moss  for  a  bunch  of 
old  cows  that,  hollow-eyed,  would  graze  under  me.  “The 
Stairsteps”  would  find  a  place  to  play  nearby,  and  it  was 
fun.  One  time,  I  reached  a  little  too  far,  and  almost  fell  off 
the  limb  on  which  I  stood.  I  caught  myself  just  in  time,  but 
I  called  to  the  children,  telling  them  what  to  do  in  case  I 
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should  fall.  Billy  squared  his  shoulders,  and,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  said,  “Don’t  you  worry  a  minute,  Mother.  I’ll  go 
straight  to  the  house  and  get  the  axe  and  knock  you  in  the 
head.” 

Not  for  a  minute  would  he  let  his  mother  suffer  when 
she  had  been  so  solicitous  for  the  poor  cows. 

John  scouted  around  and  found  where  he  could  order 
some  rice  straw,  which  he  had  hauled  by  barge  around  the 
bay  and  up  the  river  to  the  landing.  He  waited  patiently  for 
it,  but  when  it  came,  the  water  had  washed  over  the  sides, 
and  it  was  saturated  with  salt  water,  and  consequently  of 
very  little  value.  But,  as  is  always  the  case,  at  last  the  rains 
came,  and  our  troubles  were  over.  That  day  we  turned  to 
the  page  in  our  prayer  books  —  page  51  —  “Thanksgiving  for 
Rain.” 


CHAPTER  18 


School 


[HEN  MARY  WAS  SIX,  school  began.  John  made 
us  a  blackboard  —  a  piece  of  tin  painted  black  — 
and  I  often  wished  I  had  kept  a  record  of  all  that  was  writ¬ 
ten  and  drawn  on  that  blackboard.  One  time,  we  went  to  a 
picnic  in  Deutschburg,  and  Mary  could  hardly  wait  to  get 
home  to  draw  the  horses  coming  and  going;  there  would  be 
room  for  only  the  heads  of  those  coming  and  the  tails  of 
those  going,  but  it  was  all  there  to  her.  The  sordid  part  was 
that  it  had  to  be  erased  for  such  material  things  as  writing. 


spelling,  arithmetic,  and  such.  Sister  had  to  have  her  books, 
too,  and  Billy  refused  to  be  left  out,  although  he  soon  tired 
of  such  colorless  things  as  books,  and  rode  off  on  his  stick 
horse  (he  never  walked)  much  to  the  relief  of  the  whole 
student  body  and  the  teacher.  Sometimes  we  had  imaginary 
pupils  who  had  to  have  some  things  explained  over  and  over 
to  them,  when  the  students  got  too  sure  of  themselves  and 
a  little  careless. 
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During  the  second  year  of  school,  things  livened  up  a 
little.  One  of  Aunt  Nellie’s  nephews,  Darrell  Jordan,  came 
to  work  for  John,  and  he  and  Katie  had  three  little  girls  just 
the  right  age  to  come  to  our  school.  We  were  all  delighted. 
Ruth,  Rosie,  and  Ella  added  much  interest  to  the  work. 

For  three  years,  we  carried  on.  It  was  not  always  easy  to 
get  all  the  work  done  and  not  neglect  the  school.  I  was  a 
very  stem  teacher,  and  there  was  no  taking  my  pupils  out 
for  riding  or  other  cattle  work,  no  matter  how  badly  they 
were  needed,  until  the  schoolwork  was  done  —  this  made  a 
very  good  whip,  for  they  loved  to  ride  with  Daddy. 

At  last,  we  realized  that  the  children  must  learn  to  live 
with  others,  and  I  felt  that  my  teaching  was  rusty.  We  talk¬ 
ed  with  our  friend  in  Palacios,  Norine  Gardner,  and  she 
told  us  of  a  friend  of  hers,  Margaret  Zuber  of  Bryan,  Texas. 
We  contacted  her,  and  she  came  out  and  taught  them  for 
the  summer.  She  is  a  wonderful  person,  and  her  teaching 
included  Bible,  singing  and  piano  lessons,  as  well  as  the 
fundamentals;  we  all  enjoyed  her  and  learned  much  from 
her.  We  would  have  kept  her  if  we  could,  but  she  had  al¬ 
ready  signed  a  contract  with  the  Bryan  schools,  where  she 
has  now  taught  for  a  long  time.  There  seemed  nothing  to 
do  but  move  to  Palacios. 

John  scouted  around  again  and  found  an  old  friend  of 
his,  Mr.  Ashby  Lewis,  who  had  lived  at  Carancahua  and 
had  to  move  into  Palacios  to  educate  his  three  children,  and 
was  now  ready  to  sell  out  and  move  back  to  his  ranch.  He 
owned  a  home  on  East  Bay,  and  John  bought  it,  trading 
Mr.  Lewis  sixty  cows  for  the  home. 

It  was  still  a  hard  decision  to  make,  for  we  had  all  work¬ 
ed  together  to  make  the  work  as  easy  as  we  could  for  John. 
The  staggering  “national”  debt  still  hung  over  us,  and  I  felt 
that  we  were  leaving  him  to  carry  the  burden  alone.  It  was 
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fifteen  miles  to  Palacios,  and  only  half  of  the  road  was 
graded.  It  was  hard  to  get  dependable  help,  as  no  one  liked 
to  live  so  far  from  town;  the  bright  lights  and  picture  shows 
were  beginning  to  be  very  alluring.  Some  of  the  help  was 
valuable,  although  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  wife 
would  be  satisfied  whereas  her  husband  was  not,  or,  again, 
the  husband  would  be  contented  and  the  family  unhappy. 
We  made  friends  with  most  of  them;  their  lives  would  make 
interesting  stories  in  themselves. 

John  toughed  it  out,  although  I  always  knew  it  was  too 
much  for  him,  until  the  girls  were  grown  and  married,  and 
the  boys  were  old  enough  to  take  over.  The  horses,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  secondhand  Ford  pickups,  and  a  good  old  Dodge,  an 
International,  showed  the  effects  of  going  back  and  forth 
to  see  about  his  helpless  family.  Aunt  Nellie  grew  weaker, 
and  for  two  years  she  was  quite  weak  and  tired.  She  died 
on  October  26,  1926,  aged  eighty-three,  and  we  laid  her 
tired  body  beside  Uncle  Bob’s  in  the  cemetery  that  belonged 
to  her  father  on  the  old  Garrett  place  below  Edna. 

John  used  a  system  in  his  cattle  business.  Every  year, 
he  carefully  culled  the  older  and  weaker  cows,  and  the  ones 
that  had  weaker  and  inferior  calves,  and  sold  them,  and 
he  always  bought  the  best  bulls  he  could  find.  His  breed 
was  Herefords,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  him  to  have 
visitors,  and  cattlemen  who  came  to  buy,  praise  his  herd. 
Finally,  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  forced  to  sell  out  and 
retire,  and  the  man  who  bought  his  cattle  said,  “I  had  no 
idea  there  was  as  fine  a  herd  as  this  in  this  part  of  Texas.’" 

John  had  paid  himself  out  of  debt,  and  had  a  nice  little 
sum  laid  up  for  his  old  age. 


CHAPTER  19 

“The  Stairsteps’"  Get  Reinforcements 

SlIfiQTH  GIRLS  FOUND  IT  HARD  to  reconcile 
llllllji  themse!ves  to  moving  to  town;  but  it  might  be  that 
Ifjljlgl  they  reacted  a  little  to  Aunt  Nellie’s  and  my  con¬ 
versation.  At  one  time,  Aunt  Nellie,  in  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
concile  Mary,  told  her,  “You  don’t  want  to  stay  out  here 
and  be  an  ignoramous.”  —  so  Mary  went  around  telling  her 
cats,  two  big  black  and  white  spotted  ones,  that  we  had  de¬ 
cided  to  leave,  out  in  their  native  woods.  “I  just  want  to 
stay  out  here  with  you  and  be  an  ignoramus!”  she  said. 

The  year  was  1918,  and  everyone  was  distressed  about 
the  first  World  War  lasting  so  long,  about  so  many  of  our 
boys  suffering  and  being  killed,  disabled  and  imprisoned. 
Aunt  Nellie  and  I  sewed  almost  incessantly  for  the  little 
Belgian  orphans  and  others. 

On  the  morning  of  November  2  of  that  year,  an  item  of 
news  closer  home  than  the  war  front  came  to  “The  Stair¬ 
steps”  — ■  they  had  a  little  brother.  Now,  Billy,  in  discussing 
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the  matter,  had  decided  that  if  one  little  brother  was  in  or¬ 
der,  six  would  be  better,  so  he  had  secretly  ordered  one-half 
dozen  from  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  —  but  when  he  looked  at 
that  little  wiggling  mass,  he  decided  that  one  was  probably 
enough.  He  had  visioned  one  big  enough  to  at  least  ride 
stick  horses  or  play  soldier.  He  galloped  up  to  my  window, 
after  thinking  things  over,  and  asked: 

“Mother,  have  you  sent  off  all  those  little  Belgian 
clothes?” 

“No,”  said  I. 

“Well,  goody,”  said  the  provider.  “Now  our  little  boy 
can  have  some  of  them.” 

A  message  from  my  brother  in  New  Orleans  compli¬ 
mented  us  on  having  a  little  boy  who  brought  peace  into 
the  world  in  just  nine  days.  He  didn’t  bring  the  peace,  but 
he  has  brought  much  happiness  to  almost  everyone  who  has 
crossed  his  path  in  these  forty  years  —  says  his  mother. 

We  really  found  town  life  delightful,  in  spite  of  our  un¬ 
happy  beginning.  John  made  it  possible  for  “The  Stairsteps” 
to  go  back  almost  every  week  end,  but  they  always  found 
themselves  back  in  time  for  their  Sunday  School.  After 
Aunt  Nellie’s  death,  we  spent  much  time  out  there  for  swim¬ 
ming  parties  for  the  children  and  their  friends,  and  later 
for  the  grandchildren.  Aside  from  swimming,  climbing  the 
trees,  swinging  on  the  grapevines,  playing  hide-and-seek  in 
the  brush,  and  sleeping  in  the  big,  cool  old  house  gave  them 
a  good  time  always.  For  me,  it  was  a  joy  to  see  all  of  them 
happy  in  such  a  wholesome,  healthful  manner,  but  mostly 
it  meant  that  I  could  be  there  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
John’s  and  my  business,  to  be  sure  that  he  was  fed  properly, 
and  had  all  the  help  and  recreation  that  he  needed,  as  my 
one  thought  was  to  avoid  the  overwork  which  taxed  him 
too  much,  and  which  gradually  cost  him  his  life. 
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John’s  Stetson  hat  meant  much  to  him,  but  he  never 
wore  it  in  the  house,  until  a  few  times  at  the  last.  As  he 
opened  the  door  to  go  about  his  work  outside,  on  went  the 
hat,  sometimes  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  state,  and  the 
whistling  started.  I  often  bragged  that  I  could  read,  through 
his  tunes,  what  was  on  his  mind  —  but  as  I  have  said,  I  had 
a  vivid  imagination.  How  the  children  loved  his  merry 
tunes!  On  rainy  days,  long  winter  nights,  or  when  one  of 
them  happened  to  be  feeling' a  little  “under  the  weather,” 
he  often  got  out  his  violin, ;  unwrapped  it  carefully,  and 
played  for  them;  they  generally  asked  for  the  tunes  they 
wanted.  He  loved  to  play,  and  he  loved  his  violin.  It  is  a 
beautiful  old  violin,  made  in  1735.  He  had  traded  a  good 
little  saddle  horse  for  it  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  when 
Mrs.  John  Cavallin  wanted  to  buy  it  back,  he  answered: 

“All  right,  bring  me  back  that  horse.” 

John’s  humor  was  of  the  richest  type,  and  I  often 
thought  how  many  lives  he  had  brightened  with  it.  John 
was  a  small,  straight  fellow,  and  walked  like  a  young  man 
even  when  he  passed  eighty-five.  He  grew  weaker,  though, 
and  even  walking  became  difficult.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  not  too  happy,  as  he  missed  his  horses,  his  ranch  work, 
and  the  old  boys  with  whom  he  loved  to  talk,  so  many  of 
whom  had  gone  to  their  Heavenly  Home.  Mr.  Will  Traylor, 
Mr.  Hamilton  Rhodes,  and  a  few  others  were  often  on  his 
mind,  and  his  happiest  moments  were  spent  with  them. 


“The  Stairsteps”  Today 


tgSSSIHIS  IS  THE  STORY  of  just  an  ordinary  American 
family.  We  brag  of  few  honor  students,  money-ao 
cumulating  projects,  no  immense  acreages,  but,  af¬ 
ter  all,  our  country  is  made  up  of  just  such  families,  so  we 
like  to  read  of  them.  If  we  had  been  unusual,  you  would 
have  read  about  us  in  Who's  Who,  or  even  in  the  funny  pa¬ 
pers,  and  then  you  would  have  nothing  more  to  read  about. 

Mary  graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas  on  June 
9,  1930,  and  in  just  ten  days  she  and  W.  A.  Cunningham 
(Bill)  were  married  in  the  parlor  of  the  University  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  I  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Long  gave  them  their  reception 
in  the  church  parlors.  Aside  from  being  a  professor  of 
Chemical  Engineering  at  the  University  of  Texas,  which 
position  he  has  held  since  1941,  Bill  is  a  licensed  profes¬ 
sional  engineer  in  Texas  and  the  nation.  He  is  listed  in 
American  Men  of  Science,  and  Who's  Who  in  Engineering, 
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and  has  won  a  number  of  other  honors  in  his  profession. 
More  important.  Bill  has  been  an  important  officer  in  the 
University  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he  is  now  an  elder. 
He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  1941.  He  and  Mary  work  closely 
together,  inviting  students,  who  for  one  reason  and  another 
have  become  discouraged  and  need  encouragement,  to  their 
home;  and  many  a  boy  has  learned  from  Bill  and  Mary 
as  much  about  bountiful  living  as  about  chemical  engineer¬ 
ing.  They  have  an  interesting  camp  about  twenty  miles  out 
of  Austin  on  Lake  Austin,  which  they  intend  to  use  in 
this  work  for  their  friends’  pleasure  as  much  as  for  their  own. 
Mary  has  been  working  for  years  in  her  church,  and  much 
of  her  work  has  been  in  the  primary  department,  teaching 
and  supervising.  W.  A.,  Jr.,  another  Bill,  is  married  to  Ro¬ 
salie  McCall,  and  to  appreciate  them  you  would  have  to 
know  them.  He  has  his  Army  “must”  behind  him,  and  is 
about  to  finish  up  his  college  work  at  Austin  College.  Rosalie 
finished  there  two  years  ago,  and  will  teach  in  Sherman.  She 
is  a  musician  and  a  wonderful  woman!  Nancy  (Mrs.  Joe 
Satterfield)  lives  with  her  husband,  who  has  his  doctor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  Chemistry,  and  is  working  with  the  Humble  Com¬ 
pany  in  Baytown,  Texas.  Little  Joe  was  bom  June  12,  1958, 
and  at  present  he  is  the  center  of  attraction  with  the  family 
—  how  many  pounds  he  gained  this  week  (I  am  glad  they 
are  not  checking  Great-Grandmother  like  that),  his  smiles, 
and  even  his  cries,  are  topics  of  absorbing  interest. 

Nancy  also  graduated  from  Austin  College  a  few  years 
ago  with  highest  honors;  she  is  a  small  brunette.  Betty  is 
also  a  brunette;  she  is  seventeen,  and  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  along.  This  summer,  she  has  worked  as  a 
receptionist  in  an  art  gallery,  and  next  year  she  will  finish 
High  School  and  be  off  to  college  and  ready  for  life  and 
whatever  the  future  holds  in  store  for  her.  Martha  is  a  small 
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blonde,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  something  that  she  is 
not  interested  in,  from  toads  to  horses!  She  will  be  thirteen 
on  September  16.  Those  are  the  Cunninghams  —  go  to  see 
them  at  2813  Glenview  in  Austin,  Texas  —  I’m  sure  the  two 
dachshunds  will  be  at  home,  at  least. 

Margaret  was  taking  her  university  life  rather  seriously. 
She  was  not  interested  in  “blind  dates,”  but  when  a  friend 
of  hers  said,  “Oh,  come  on,  Margaret,  it’s  a  little  Jew  boy 
named  O’Brien  McCary,”  she  thought  it  such  a  good  joke 
that  the  date  was  arranged.  It  turned  out  to  be  not  as  blind 
as  you  would  think  —  as  they  both  fell  in  love.  They  had  a 
lot  of  good  times  in  their  college  days,  and  when  O’Brien 
went  to  Galveston  to  enter  medical  school,  Margaret  went 
too  and  trained  to  be  a  technician.  They  were  married  when 
O’Brien  began  his  last  year’s  work,  and  Margaret  worked 
in  doctors’  offices  there  and  in  Houston  while  O’Brien  in¬ 
terned  at  Jefferson  Davis  Hospital.  Then  she  quit  her  job, 
and  O’Brien  went  to  work  in  earnest,  in  Freeport,  Texas. 
He  and  his  brother,  Marden,  have  built  up  a  good  practice 
there,  where,  with  a  number  of  other  doctors,  they  have 
a  clinic  and  hospital.  Their  only  child,  Kathleen,  is  now  in 
her  last  few  years  of  college  work  and,  to  my  delight,  she 
plans  to  teach! 

O’Brien  has  meant  much  to  the  family,  medically  as 
well  as  in  every  other  way.  Whenever  an  accident  or  any 
other  calamity  swooped  down  upon  us,  he  has  always  come 
to  the  rescue.  At  one  time,  we  were  all  spending  a  holiday 
at  the  ranch.  John  had  a  way  of  always  speaking  to  a  horse 
as  he  walked  up  behind  it  and  laid  a  hand  on  it.  Blackie 
had  become  very  deaf,  and  even  if  he  was  John’s  favorite 
old  horse,  that  John  had  ridden  many  a  mile,  he  did  not 
hear  John  and  did  not  know  what  danger  might  be  poun¬ 
cing  on  him,  so  he  wheeled  and  kicked  him,  breaking  sev- 
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eral  ribs.  O’Brien  and  Margaret  were  there,  and  together 
they  made  the  right  kind  of  a  bandage,  and  soon  had  John 
taped  up  and  on  his  way  to  recovery. 

Another  time,  David  was  doing  most  of  the  ranch  work, 
as  Bill  was  in  Houston  working  for  a  commission  company. 
When  he  went  to  the  ranch  to  do  the  usual  riding,  he 
usually  took  a  boy  or  two,  as  he  liked  boys  and  they  liked  to 
ride.  John  often  reproved  him,  saying  that  he  could  get  his 
work  done  better  and  quicker  if  he  had  not  so  many  horses 
to  saddle,  but  at  least  one  time  it  was  well  for  David  that  he 
had  a  boy  along.  Duggan  Gibson  was  with  him,  and,  while 
riding  some  miles  away  from  their  pickup,  David’s  horse 
stumbled  and  fell  with  him,  breaking  his  leg  in  two  places. 
Duggan  managed  to  get  him  to  the  car  and  into  town. 
O’Brien  and  Margaret  were  here,  and,  getting  Dr.  Wagner 
to  give  the  anesthetic,  O’Brien  set  the  leg,  stretching  the  leg 
out  on  the  back  seat  of  his  car,  and  taking  him  to  Freeport 
to  X-ray  the  leg,  as  there  was  then  no  X-ray  equipment  in 
Palacios.  O’Brien  mixes  a  great  deal  of  religion  and  kindness 
with  his  medicine  and  surgery,  and  is  a  deacon  in  his  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

As  for  Bill,  when  he  finished  High  School,  he  looked 
around  at  a  number  of  colleges,  but  the  depression  was  hit¬ 
ting  John  rather  heavily  at  this  time,  and  Bill  thought 
seriously  of  the  cost.  He  entered  the  university  with  the 
girls,  but  at  about  that  time  finances  looked  rather  serious. 

I  was  stricken  with  an  illness,  which  meant  that  I  was  forced 
to  spend  some  time  in  St.  David’s  Hospital  in  Austin,  and 
Bill  went  home  to  help  out  there.  After  I  was  well  enough 
to  be  home  again.  Bill  ordered  a  course  in  the  LaSalle  Uni¬ 
versity  Correspondence  Law  School.  He  completed  this 
while  working  at  home,  and  then  went  to  Houston  where 
he  worked  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Sartwelle  at  the  Port  City  stock- 
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yards,  while  he  took  up  work  with  the  night  classes  of  the 
Houston  Law  School,  studying  Texas  Law  and  Public 
Speaking,  preparing  to  take  the  bar  examination.  Bill  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  being  a  lawyer,  and  definitely 
thought  he  would  like  buying  and  selling  cattle.  So  for  a 
number  of  years  he  worked  for  different  commission  com¬ 
panies,  advancing  to  better  and  better  positions.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Ona  Aleen  Taylor,  and  they  have  a  grand  family.  John 
Scott  has  finished  High  School,  and  is  now  pondering  what 
to  do  next,  as  boys  will,  and  his  family  hesitates  to  push  him 
in  any  direction  lest  he  make  a  wrong  decision.  Stephen 
Clay,  sixteen,  has  two  more  years  in  high  school;  Linda 
Margaret  is  thirteen  this  September  2,  and  already  her  little 
level  head  is  making  its  own  decisions.  The  baby  of  our 
thirteen  grandchildren  is  Susan  Gail,  daughter  of  Bill  and 
Sis.  She  will  be  four  years  old  September  19,  1958.  Please 
know  her  if  you  get  a  chance,  but  old  great-grandmothers 
always  think  the  last  one  they  see  is  the  sweetest.  Bill  has 
had  many  ups  and  downs,  some  very  serious,  but  he  has 
a  hopeful  outlook  on  life  and  a  host  of  friends. 

“Some  more  about  this  ranch”  should  be  the  title  of  this 
paragraph,  as  David  has  been  leasing,  buying,  and  managing 
the  ranch  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  If  you  are  checking  up 
on  my  dates,  you  will  remember  that  John  had  to  sell  out 
on  account  of  ill  health.  We  did  not  want  to  wish  the  ranch, 
with  its  necessary  isolation  and  other  disadvantages,  on 
either  of  the  boys  unless  it  was  their  choice  of  type  of  work. 
David  had  one  year  at  A.  &  M.,  but  as  that  was  during  the 
depression  days,  he  definitely  wanted  to  get  to  work.  He 
worked  around  at  various  jobs,  and  finally  settled  on  ranch¬ 
ing  as  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  married  Lucille  Melbourn, 
November  2,  1939,  adopting  her  two  little  boys  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  marriage,  James  Thomas  and  Richard.  They  now 
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have  another  son,  David  Randolph,  Jr.,  sixteen,  and  a  dar¬ 
ling  girl,  Helen  Lucille,  who  is  eleven.  David  has  long  been 
an  officer  in  their  Presbyterian  church,  and  they  attend  as 
regularly  as  they  can.  David’s  two  oldest  boys  have  homes 
of  their  own. 

Tom  and  Barbara  have  two  little  children,  Lucille  Kay 
and  John  William  III.  They  live  in  Markham,  near  Bay 
City,  where  Tom  raises  rice  and  has  a  pasture  and  cattle  in 
Port  Lavaca.  Tom  has  been  a  teacher  of  young  people  in 
his  church,  and  I  think  there  is  no  better  way  to  learn  how 
to  be  a  Christian  than  to  study  to  teach  others.  Dick  and 
Rosemary  are  stationed  at  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
where  Dick  is  absorbed  in  getting  the  most  out  of  army 
instruction.  These  two  boys  have  been  much  in  John’s  and 
my  home,  and  we  feel  very  close  to  them  and  the  lovely 
girls  they  married.  Dick  had  one  year  at  the  University  of 
Houston  before  enlisting,  and  the  following  letter  received 
by  David  and  Lucille  gives  an  insight  into  what  I  mean 
about  getting  the  most  out  of  the  army  instruction.  It  is 
signed  by  Colonel  J.  A.  Smedile,  Headquarters  4th  Train¬ 
ing  Regiment,  Specialists,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Missouri. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  your  son.  Pvt.  Richard 
Bolling,  graduated  as  the  Honor  Graduate  of  the  recent 
Construction  Machine  Operators  Course  conducted  at  the 
4th  Training  Regiment,  Specialist.  The  “Honor  Graduate” 
is  that  individual  who  attains  the  highest  academic  average 
within  his  class.  Achieving  this  rating  in  this  course  is  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
struction  is  necessarily  rapid  and  condensed  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  the  short  time  available  for  special  school¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  these  students  who  make  superior  grades 
deserve  particular  recognition  for  their  ability  and  hard 
work.  You  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  fine  record  main¬ 
tained  by  your  son  during  his  stay  at  this  regiment.  It  has 
been  a  privilege  to  have  had  him  under  my  command. 


CHAPTER  21 

The  Door  Opens! 

®»™OHN  AND  I  LIVED  on  in  our  bayshore  home, 
“Gray  Gables.”  The  sun  is  setting,  but  we  face  the 
east,  surrounded  by  neighbors,  friends  in  and  out 
of  town,  and  visited  often  by  our  children,  grandchildren 
and  even  the  greats,  and  full  of  memories  of  God’s  many 
and  wonderful  gifts  to  us,  and  our  delightful  trips  in  all 
directions  —  especially  the  Davis  Mountains  in  Texas,  from 
where  John  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  rocks. 

However,  our  lives  have  been  saddened  by  a  long,  linger¬ 
ing  illness  of  John’s,  which  has  caused  us  much  worry,  and 
sorrow,  and  unhappiness.  His  lifelong  friend,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Traylor,  has  also  been  ill  and  unable  to  visit,  causing  them 
both  a  constant  worry.  Mary  and  Margaret  have  spent  much 
time  with  us,  and  Mary  often  took  him  for  a  ride.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  talk  clearly,  he  had  no  trouble  making  her 
understand  where  he  wanted  to  go,  but  neither  of  them 
were  able  to  visit.  Bill  relieved  me  every  Sunday  morning 
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to  go  to  church;  and  David’s  visits  were  a  joy,  as  he  always 
brought  him  a  vision  of  the  ranch.  He  would  tell  John, 
“We  will  go  out  home  and  I  will  get  you  up  a  gentle  horse 
and  saddle  him,  and  you  can  ride.”  John  would  never  agree 
that  it  had  to  be  a  gentle  horse  until  the  last.  Then  he 
would  say,  with  a  grin,  “Make  him  pretty  gentle.”  O’Brien 
checked  him  often  and  thoroughly,  and  took  him  to  Gal¬ 
veston  where  every  test  was  made,  hoping  in  some  way  to 
relieve  his  suffering. 

We  at  last  gave  up  hope,  and,  surrounded  by  all  the 
children,  most  of  the  grandchildren,  Roscoe,  and  with 
O’Brien  hovering  over  him,  the  door  opened  and  he  slipped 
quietly  into  that  great  promised  land.  His  first  little  grand¬ 
child,  Mary  Jane  Cunningham,  had  gone  before  him.  She 
was  a  beautiful  child,  and  a  special  love  of  his,  and  I  like  to 
think  that  her  little  arms  are  tight  around  his  neck.  So  many 
brothers,  his  mother,  and  father,  and  even  Grandfather 
were  waiting,  and  we  would  be  selfish  indeed  to  wish  him 
back.  It  was  7:30  on  the  morning  of  Father’s  Day,  June  15, 
1958.  It  was  just  a  week  until  Mr.  Will  Traylor  joined 
him. 

A  dear  mutual  friend,  Miss  Caddie  Culbertson,  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  me,  said,  in  speaking  of  John  and  Mr.  Traylor,  “They 
are  a  grand  type  of  gentlemen  who  will  never  be  replaced!” 
I  could  agree  with  her;  did  I  not  know  the  sons  of  these 
two  gentlemen  so  well?  —  and  I  feel  that  their  fineness,  high 
principles,  their  trust  in  God,  and  all  that  made  them  the 
cream  of  the  earth,  lives  on  in  their  sons’  lives. 

The  Episcopal  service  was  very  simple  and  short.  The 
six  stalwart  grandsons  were  pallbearers,  and  John’s  nephew 
from  Oregon  had  come  a  few  days  before  his  death.  Thomas 
Elliott,  named  for  his  grandfather,  and  his  three  sisters,  are 
“The  Stairsteps’  ”  only  first  cousins  on  the  Bolling  side,  and 
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it  was  wonderful  that  he  had  come.  It  was  his  first  visit  to 
us  and,  although  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  vast  audience  of 
friends  who  filled  the  large  Presbyterian  church,  he  served 
as  an  acolyte  and  read  the  responses  in  a  clear,  sure  voice 
without  a  mistake.  It  was  the  73rd  Psalm  which  contains  the 
beautiful  verses,  “Nevertheless  I  am  continually  with  thee; 
thou  hast  holden  me  by  my  right  hand.  Thou  shalt  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory  .  .  . 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  but  God  is  the  strength  of 
my  heart  and  my  portion  forever!”  We  laid  the  dear,  tired 
body  to  rest  in  the  Edna  cemetery  not  far  from  the  graves 
of  his  mother,  father,  and  two  brothers.  Of  Grandfather’s 
grandchildren,  three  remain:  Roscoe  Randolph  Bolling, 
William  Elliott  Jones,  and  dear  little  Margaret  Jones  Dame- 
ron  of  Weems,  Virginia.  The  great  grandchildren  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  with  an  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  an  abundant 
life,  with  God’s  help.  Not  getting  as  much  as  giving  — giv¬ 
ing  a  helping  hand  and  encouraging  word  to  those  who 
are  more  unfortunate. 

Grandfather,  and  men  like  him,  and  their  descendants, 
have  formed  the  backbone  of  our  great  United  States  of 
America.  The  generations  of  vital,  valuable  citizens  along 
down  the  ages  slip  silently  across  the  line  that  separates  our 
two  homes:  The  earthly  home  where  we  prepare  for  the 
other,  and  the  Heavenly  Home  of  beauty  and  rewards. 

But  the  lovely  South  Texas  countryside,  with  its  grassy 
slopes,  stately  trees  draped  with  the  Spanish  moss,  blue¬ 
bonnets  in  the  spring,  pink  Texas  stars  and  golden  butter¬ 
cups  in  the  summer,  goldenrod  and  the  bright-colored  leaves 
in  the  autumn,  little  squirrels  playing  hide-and-seek  in  the 
trees,  little  rabbits  flitting  across  your  path,  the  songbirds 
and  all  the  other  beauties  of  our  God’s  handiwork  —  like 
our  God  Himself  — all  this  lives  on  forever. 
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This  ends  the  story  of  the  Bolling  ranch,  which  has  been 
in  the  family  just  one  hundred  years,  and  paid  for  itself 
three  times.  Now  David  is  trying  again! 

Has  it  been  “interesting,  authentic  and  a  little  helpful 
—  on  a  rainy  day?” 


